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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—¢——— 


ORD SALISBURY’S announcement of the intended visit 
of the French fleet to Portsmouth after its return 
from Russia, makes it clear enough that there is no coldness 
at the present moment between the French and British 
Governments. If the Times’ correspondent at Paris, how- 
ever, is well informed, there is a French intrigue brewing 
to get the Sultan to depose the Khedive of Egypt, 
Tewfik Pasha, to whose firmness, clearness, and foresight 
Lord Salisbury paid so emphatic, and evidently intentional, a 
compliment in his speech at the Mansion House, and so to 
throw Egypt into confusion. We believe that the Sultan will 
think, as Mr. Gladstone says, once, twice, and thrice before 
falling into the hands of such intriguers. Of course he 
thoroughly dislikes our rule in Egypt, and would gladly put 
an end to it if he thought he safely could. But the chief 
note of the Sultan’s character is timidity and unwillingness 
to promote dangerous crises. We suspect that his imagina- 
tion will play pleasantly with the French suggestion, but that 
he will never seriously think of acting on it. 








Lord Salisbury, and such of his colleagues as were not 
wanted in the House of Commons, were present at a banquet 
at the Mansion House on Wednesday, where they were, of 
course, complimented on the work of the Session by the Lord 
Mayor. Both Lord Salisbury and the Lord Chancellor made 
lively speeches, Lord Salisbury ascribing much of the credit 
to “that beneficent disease, the influenza,” which so much 
abridged the talking in the House of Commons. Lord Salis- 
bury congratulated himself and his colleagues on the number 
of Conservative anticipations with regard to Ireland which had 
been already fulfilled, though they were received five years ago 
with incredulous scorn; and he pointed out how impossible it 
would have been to apply the remedies to Irish distress which 
have been applied, and to initiate the beneficent reforms which 
have been gratefully accepted, had not the wealth and power 
of Great Britain been made responsible for the machinery of 
those remedies and those reforms, as they never could be if Ire- 
land obtained the virtual separation she asks for. He treated 
the condemnation of the policy of a separate Irish Legislature 
and Administration as “ irrevocable,’”—though we greatly fear 
that if Unionists do not exert themselves to more purpose, the 
« irrevocable” condemnation will be revoked,—and he reviewed 
the foreign policy of the United Kingdom with a light and 
graceful ease, pointing out how unwise and ineffectual it is for 
this country, or any country, to assume the functions of Pro- 
vidence, and settle the destinies of States and Empires, as 
Mr. Canning attempted to do when he called “the New World 
into existence to redress the balance of the Old.” But on this 
side of his speech we have insisted sufficiently in another 
column, 





was much less keen at the end of a Session than at the begin- 


ning; just as his zest for the Lord Mayor’s splendid banquet : 


was s much less keen at the end of the dinner than it had been at 
the beginning. He agreed with the Lord Mayor that. in tie 
literal sense of the word certainly, the House of Commons 
was more properly spoken of as a Parliament, or talking in- 
stitution, than the House of Lords. Remarking on Lord De 
Mauley’s proposal to give Peers who wish for it the power of 
standing for the House of Commons and being excused from 
attendance in the House of Lords, Lord Halsbury hinted that 
such an interchange might have a good effect, especially, 
apparently, by accustoming the House of Commons to a 
less diffuse and eloquent style of expression. He referred to 
the French play in dumb-show, L’Enfant Prodigue, as an 
example of how much could be done by gesture without 
speech at all; and though he was anxious not to name any 
political enfant prodigue who might be supposed to represent 
in the House of Commons the hero of that piece of effective 
gesticulation, he said,—*I can imagine an enfant prodigue 
who can be supposed to have taken some of the treasure from 
the parental treasure-house, and to have come back to the 
fold with an interesting penitence.” Lord Halsbury’s political 
conundrum has afforded much room for speculation. It has 
been guessed that his imaginary prodigal is in all probability 
Lord Randolph Churchill. 


Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien have been released from prison, 
and have immediately thrown in their lot with the Anti- 
Parnellites. They have not been sorry to be compelled to 
keep passive till it became clear to them which of the two 
antagonistic parties was likely to win, and then they took sides 
at once with the Irish majority. Mr. Dillon, as the leader who 
was more distinctly McCarthyite in his bias, spoke first, and 
left no doubt of the conviction with which the Kilkenny, Sligo, 
and Carlow elections had inspired him. Mr. O’Brien, who had 
visibly leaned to the other side before his imprisonment, is also 
a convert to the successful party. Both express (for the nonce) 
great confidence in the Gladstonians. 





The Commons accepted on Thursday the Lords’ amend- 
ment to the Free Education Bill which struck out the word 
“suitable” from the proviso that in case the Education 
Department is asked to allow a charge of fees, or an increase 
of fees, in any elementary school, they may do so only in case 
they are satisfied that “sufficient and suitable” accommoda- 
tion without fees has been already provided. The Opposition 
leaders, who had apparently intended to make the word 
“suitable” exclude Church schools, were very angry with this 
change; but it was carried against them by 110 to 86. A 
subsequent Lords’ amendment on the clause empowering the 
Department to group the schools, led to an adjournment, as 
the objection was taken that it might involve an educational 
expenditure higher than any for which the House of Commons 
had provided. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, speaking at a Unionist demon- 
stration at Andover on Wednesday, admitted that the 
by-elections were ominous to the Government; but, on the 
other hand, he said that the Gladstonian leaders, though they 
expected success at the General Election, were evidently not 
at all in love with their prospective task. As far as their 
action in the House of Commons went, he never saw an 
Opposition “so incapable and so apathetic.” “They were 
inside the House a flabby, inefficient, and inert party, and did 
not seem able to collect themselves for anything like united 
or vigorous attack.” He ascribed this to the very un- 
scrupulous use they had made of all kinds of promises, which 
could never be performed, in order to win the by-elections. 
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That is a very just comment on the situation. The Glad- 
stonians have promised something like impossibilities, and 
are beginning to get nervous at the prospect of being asked 
to redeem those promises. The bills they have endorsed are 
rapidly running out, and they do not know how they are to 
get them renewed. That, however, does not trouble Sir 
William Harcourt, who, in his amusing speech at the National 
Liberal Club on Thursday, likened Lord Salisbury’s Mansion 
House speech to the address of a director of a Company with 
no dividend to declare. But, after all, it is not so awkward 
to have no dividend in the way of popularity, as it is to have 
a large dividend in the way of popularity for a policy which 
you perfectly well know to be impracticable, though the 
failure to give effect to it is certain to lead to angry dis- 
appointment. 


The poll for the Wisbech Division of Cambridgeshire, which 
was declared yesterday week, proved a great triumph for the 
Gladstonians, Mr. Brand (the son of Viscount Hampden: 
formerly Speaker of the House of Commons, and at one time 
Liberal Whip during Mr. Gladstone’s Administration) being 
returned by a majority of 260 over the Unionist candidate, 
Mr. Duncan. The numbers were:—For Mr. Brand, 3,979; 
for Mr. Duncan, 3,719. In 1886, the Conservative, Captain 
Selwyn, was returned by a majority of 1,087 over the Glad- 
stonian Liberal, Mr. Rigby, the numbers being :—For Captain 
Selwyn, 4,169; for Mr. Rigby, 3,082. Indeed, the Glad- 
stonian majority polled last Thursday was almost as great as 
that polled by the candidate of the undivided Liberal Party 
in 1885, when Mr. Rigby secured 3,919 votes, against 3,596 
given to Captain Selwyn; majority, 323. The explanation 
of this catastrophe given by “ Unionist” in Monday’s Times, 
is that Captain Selwyn intimated his intention to resign 
as long ago as last October, and himself sought out 
and recommended a successor whom he thought likely 
to be very popular; that the central office at Westminster 
overruled the choice, though Captain Selwyn’s agent was 
strongly in favour of the candidate selected; and that, as a 
consequence, nearly ten months were lost for the purpose of 
organising the Unionists in the Wisbech Division. If this 
account is accurate, there has obviously been great mis- 
management. Still, mismanagement or no mismanagement, 
the defeat is a most notable one. 


Sir George Trevelyan made a speech at Downend, near 
Bristol, this day week, in which he stated that the Unionists 
were going in “shoals,” wherever there was an election in 
Ireland, to vote for the Parnellite candidate. We hope this 
is not true, and it is at least quite untrue that the English 
Unionists as a party give any support to Mr. Parnell. We 
have always steadily maintained, and always shall continue 
to maintain, that the McCarthyite opponents of Mr. Parnell 
are clearly to be preferred to his followers, and that Unionists 
ought to be ashamed to support the most unscrupulvus of all 
the Home-rulers, merely in the hope that he will bring ruin on 
his cause. One might as well pay tribute to the worst of our 
country’s foes in the confidence that his designs would, if 
carried into effect, defeat themselves. Sir George, in sup- 
porting Home-rule, declared that Irish laws are made without 
any reference whatever to Irish wishes. If so, how does it 
happen that all the principal Irish measures of this Session, 
for instance, have received the cordial support of the Home- 
rule Members? There has been no section of the House of Com- 
mons which has had more influence over the Irish measures 
of this Government, the Crimes Act of 1887 being the only 
exception, than the Irish section. Sir George Trevelyan then 
went on to pour forth the ardent passion of his soul for more 
reform, which, however, as we have elsewhere pointed out, 
was limited to petty reforms which he thought likely to swell 
the Gladstonian Party in the constituencies, and carefully 
eschewed any mention of those more drastic democratic reforms 
which would play into the hands of the great Conservative 
constituencies at the cost of Irish Home-rulers and Welsh 
Disestablishers. Sir George Trevelyan’s democratic aspira- 
tions are confined to steps from which he thinks his party 
likely to suck no small advantage. 


Mr. Henry John Atkinson, M.P. for Boston, had a struggle 
with the Speaker on Monday, after more than one attempt to 
divide the House when he had really no support to justify 


going to a division,—Mr. Atkinson asserting that the Speaker’s 
action towards him had been partial and unfair. Mr. Atkinson 
is, we believe, a Wesleyan Conservative, and appears to feel 
an irrepressible repugnance to regarding Mr. Goschen, a 
Liberal Unionist, as his leader ; indeed, he assails Mr. Goschen 
for his conduct on Monday night as bitterly as he assails Mr. 
Peel. Mr. Atkinson, in spite of his intemperateness and hasty 
expressions, is evidently a favourite in Lincolnshire, and a 
great many Members pleaded for him as deserving great for- 
bearance, though in this case obviously in the wrong. In the 
end, he was suspended for a week for his unmannerly con- 
duct to the Speaker; but he has assured an interviewer from 
the Pall Mall Gazette that he will address his constituents on 
the subject of his controversy with the Speaker, and prove- 
his case up to the hilt; and that next Session he will propose 
various reforms designed to protect the liberties of private 
Members, which no doubt he will actually propose, if the 
orders of the House permit it, without the smallest success. 
He is a great shipowner, and it was in an attempt to repre- 
sent the shipowners’ objections to the Railway Rates and 
Charges (Provisional Order) Bills that his collision with the 
Speaker arose. 


At the annual meeting of the United Textile Trades, held. 
in Manchester on Saturday, a letter was read from Sir Henry 
James pointing out “the great difficulty existing, under 
present circumstances, of fully placing the views of the textile 
factory operatives before the House of Commons,” and urging 
that the Lancashire operatives should be represented by one- 
of themselves, as are the miners. “It seems strange,” says 
Sir Henry James, “that the textile factory operatives (num-. 
bering, I believe, some 125,000 persons) have no direct repre- 
sentation, and I feel strongly that they would do well for their 
own interests if they endeavoured to secure the presence of 
one of their own body in the House of Commons.” This. 
opinion we most heartily endorse. We have always felt the 
need of more working-men Members, and this need is specially 
conspicuous when so complicated a subject as the welfare of 
the textile industries is under discussion. 


On Wednesday, Mr. G. A. Laws, the Secretary of the 
Shipping Federation, gave evidence before Group B of the 
Labour Commission. He declared the “crimping” system,. 
which, though illegal, is largely carried on, to be exceedingly 
injurious to both masters and men, and suggested that the 
shipowners should be allowed to employ agents licensed by 
the Board of Trade to engage seamen for them. Another 
officer of the Federation, Mr. Robb, a dock-superintendent, 
stated that the Federation had established a free-labour bureau, 
which would be permanent, and that they engaged men whether 
they were unionists or non-unionists. “These men would be 
put on to do docking, stevedoring, coaling, or discharging, and 
they would be paid at the rate of wage now being paid for 
those different classes of work. They had now 850 free- 
labourers enrolled, and about 600 of these men got constant 
employment. He was opposed to men being paid daily, and 
he thought it was a much better plan to pay them weekly or 
at the end of the job.” 


An employers’ liability case of great importance—“ John- 
son (pauper) v. W. H. Lindsay and Co.”—was decided 
in the House of Lords on Tuesday. It is a well-established 
principle of law that a workman cannot claim compensation 
from an employer if the injury was occasioned by the negli- 
gence of persons engaged with him in a common employment. 
The final Court of Appeal has, however, now clearly laid it 
down that there must be not only common employment, but a 
common employer. In the case before the Court, two con- 
tractors were engaged on different operations in one building. 
A workman of one was injured by the negligence of the 
servants of the other. Under these circumstances, the injured 
man was held to be entitled to compensation from the firm 
employing the men whose negligence caused the mischief. 
This decision is obviously reasonable, for there was no implied 
contract on the part of the labourer injured to run risks 
created by a band of strange workmen. But it is only on an 
implied contract to waive the risks created by men in the 
service of his own employer that an exception is made to the 
rule, Qui facit per alium facit per se. But for this implied 





contract, a master would be responsible for damage done 
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by his servants to each other while at work. It is interesting 
to note that in this case, and in one decided last week, the 
labourers who won sued in formd pauperis,—that is, put the 
highest Court of the realm in motion without any cost to 
themselves. 


The railway accident which took place near Paris on 
Sunday night, and in which forty-three persons were killed 
and over one hundred injured, was one of the worst ever 
recorded. At 9 o’clock, a train of twenty-three carriages left 
Joinville-le-Pont, on the Vincennes line, and, after stopping 
at three or four stations, arrived at St. Mandé, which is 
situated just outside the Paris fortifications. Here there was a 
great crowd of people anxious to get into the train, and much 
delay was caused by the inability of the passengers to find 
seats, and by an altercation between the officials and some 
men who insisted on getting into the ladies’ carriage, as they 
could find seats nowhere else. ‘“ While this altercation was 
going on,” says the Times’ report, “and just as the train was 
about to start, an extra train dashed into the brake-van and 
rear carriages. The engine fire of the second train set fire to 
the brake-van and hindmost carriage, and the occupants of them 
who were not crushed to death were burnt or suffocated by the 
flames.” The scene on the platform was terrible in the extreme, 
and it was 4 o’clock before all the bodies had been extricated. 
Who is to blame for the accident has not as yet been 
decided. In one pathetic case the bodies of a wife and 
daughter, too much mutilated to be recognised by the husband 
and father, had to be identified by the little dog of the house- 
hold, which whined miserably over them. 





On Monday, at the Central Criminal Court, Edward Pinter 
pleaded guilty to the attempt to obtain £40,000 by false pre- 
tences from Mr. Streeter. It will be remembered that Pinter 
professed to be an alchemist, ang to have discovered the 
philosopher’s stone. His plan was to melt sovereigns in acid 
in a crucible, and then to add a black powder, with the result 
that the weight of gold was trebled. It has apparently not 
been ascertained what were the exact component parts of this 
mysterious black powder which floated on water, but it is 
pretty certain that it was some preparation of gold mixed 
with oil to prevent it sinking. Conceivably, however, the 
extra gold which must somehow or other have been got into 
the crucible, was placed there during the continuance of the 
horrible stench which followed the addition of the black 
powder, and caused all spectators of the experiment to beat a 
hasty retreat. The prisoner actually obtained £500 from one 
individual, and £2,000 from another. We wonder to what 
portions of society these misguided persons belonged? Unlike 
Sir Egregious Mammon in Ben Jonson’s play, they had very 
little fun for their money. The Knight had the amusement 
of looking every minute or two into the alchemist’s pots to 
see if the stew had “arrived at ruby.” They had nothing to 
amuse them but the horrible stench from the black powder. 
The Recorder, as the prisoner had already been three months 
in gaol, only sentenced him to three months’ imprisonment,— 
a sentence which we cannot help thinking erred somewhat on 
the side of lightness. 





A letter received in Liverpool from Captain Calder, of the 
British ship ‘ Harland,’ lying at Valparaiso, and quoted in 
the Pall Mall Gazette of Monday, contains a stirring account 
of the doings of H.M.S.‘ Warspite.’ Boats, the writer says, 
were not allowed on the water after half-past 5 in the after- 
noon, or before 6 in the morning, and were fired on if found 
breaking this rule. The British Admiral, however, stopped 
this by declaring that if any British subject were shot or 
drowned, he would blow the Customs House down. On one 
occasion, a dingy from the ‘ Warspite’ was on the water after 


‘60’clock, and was fired at by the Chilians. When the coxswain 


reported the circumstances to the Admiral, he manned all his 
boats, raised anchor, went close into the town, and going on 
shore, declared that if he did not get an immediate apology, 
he would give the English residents time to get to the northern 
part of the town, and then bombard the town. “At this there 
was a scare among the Chilians, who blamed the sentry for 
“firing on the boat, and had him shot. This appeared, however, 
only to increase the Admiral’s displeasure. He branded them 
as cowards for shooting the poor fellow for doing what was 
his duty according to their laws.” Ultimately, a personal 








apology was sent by President Balmaceda, and the incident 
ended. Whether the Admiral was justified in his action by 
international usage, we do not feel sure; but anything which 
mitigates the horrors of the civil war in Chili may be excused. 


Mr. Montague Crackanthorpe, the eminent barrister, sent a 
most interesting and instructive letter to the Times of this 
day week, on the various attempts that have been made, first, 
to tax charities, and then, when that appeared to be quite con- 
trary to the disposition of the public,—though there are a good 
many charities which do as much harm as good,—to make 
them at least pay the expenses of the Charity Commission, 
which was never originally intended to be a gratuitous 
grant in aid to all sorts of charities, religious and otherwise, 
at the cost of a public of which a great portion seriously dis- 
approves of some of them. The Charity Commission now 
costs close upon £40,000 a year, and practically does for a 
great number of charities the work of legal adviser and 
draughtsman, and even gives legal sanction to many of their 
schemes, without charging them a penny for the advice or 
the schemes drawn up and passed into law. Yet from 1844 
onwards, the Bills introduced for the purpose of establishing a 
State inspection of charities all contained clauses providing 
for the expenses incurred out of the charities. In 1863, Mr. 
Gladstone made a great effort to persuade the House of Com- 
mons to tax charities, though, in Mr. Crackanthorpe’s opinion, 
his arguments, powerful as they were, were “overwrought to 
such a degree that he estranged more men than he convinced ;” 
and the House itszlf has sometimes expressed its opinion in 
favour of making the charities that have been aided and 
reformed pay their own expenses. Nevertheless, the principle 
has never been put in force up to the present time. Mr. 
Crackanthorpe holds that if Parliament does not soon legalise 
some measure for making the charities aided pay the expense 
of the Commission, we may have a formidable popular attack 
on the principle of taxing the public in aid of charities to 
which a large part of the people do not assent, and of which 
they sometimes seriously disapprove. 


Mr. Douglas Freshfield writes to Monday’s Times that Afton 
Down, at Freshwater, in the Isle of Wight, is to be sold by 
auction on August 6th “in building-plots suitable for the 
erection of high-class residences, villas, and bungalows,” and 
that the ground is pegged out in accordance with this pro- 
posal. We trust that one of the most lovely spots in the Isle 
of Wight, and, indeed, in England, is not to be ruined in this 
reckless manner. We had better give over Richmond Park 
to the practice of the Volunteer riflemen, or. build Eiffel 
Towers on Helvellyn and Skiddaw, than parcel out one of the 
Freshwater Downs for first-class villa-residences. One of the 
most needful, and perhaps one of the most tasking, duties of 
the future, will be to keep some of the chief beauties and the 
brightest breathing-spaces in England untouched by the hand 
of the speculative builder. Of course we shall have to pay 
ransom to these vendors of eligible sites to speculative 
builders, but surely an adequate ransom will be willingly paid. 





The Birmingham Gazette of Monday gives a curious account 
of the way in which the plan of bringing Church services to 
the bedsides of sick people by means of the telephone is being 
carried out in the Midlands. A special instrament has been 
constructed for the purpose, and it is now possible for the sick 
to hear comfortably while in bed. “In a quiet room, the 
tolling of the bell can be heard half-an-hour before service ; 
the prayers can be followed, the responses and ‘Amens’ 
emphasised, every word of the sermon distinguished, solos in 
the anthems heard as plainly as though one stood next to the 
singer.” Last Sunday an experiment was made on a con- 
siderable scale,and as many as twenty-four calls were attended 
to. This is, of course, nothing new, the same thing having 
often been done in regard to places of amusement. Still, many 
invalids will no doubt derive real satisfaction from the 
arrangement. We devoutly trust, however, that the new 
device will not be extended to the House of Commons. 
Imagine the horror of being connected with the House while 
Mr. Morton or Sir George Campbell was speaking! 


Bank Rate, 23 per cent. 
New Conso!s (23) were on Friday 9544 to 9513. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_— 


PEERS AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Ws trust that Lord De Mauley and the Peers who 
think with him as to the wisdom of shutting up some 
of our ablest statesmen in a gilded cage, and of refusing 
them the right to serve the nation as legislators except in 
a feeble and half-hearted way, will not be put down by the 
inferential snub which they received on Tuesday. They 
must not mind either Lord Salisbury’s speech, or the 
apparent disfavour displayed to their idea by the majority 
of the Upper House. The “master of flouts and jeers” 
no doubt found the excellent chance of showing off his 
sarcasm at the expense of Lord De Mauley quite irre- 
sistible. The Prime Minister gravely insisted upon the 
noble Peer’s right to be heard in support of his motion, 
“ That a Peer, giving notice of his intention to offer his 
services to a constituency to represent them in the House 
of Commons, shall be excused attendance in the House of 
Lords during the existence of that Parliament;” and 
when he had been heard, opined that “if the noble Lord is 
himself inclined to offer his services to any constituency, 
there is no danger of this House inflicting upon him any 
penalty for absenting himself from the deliberations of 
this House.” ‘ Therefore,” continued Lord Salisbury, “a 
motion of this kind is unnecessary to enable the noble 
Lord to offer his services to a constituency. I do not ven- 
ture to express any opinion as to what the result of such 
an offer might be; but under these circumstances, I think 
we had better assent to the motion of my noble friend who 
has moved ‘the previous question.’” Lord Salisbury’s 
delight in thus scoring off one of his noble colleagues was 
evidently intense, but it must not be supposed that there- 
fore he objected to the proposal of freeing the more active 
Peers from their red-cushioned prison. As many a parent is 
now beginning to find out, boys home for the holidays 
delight in “scoring off” their most beloved friends and 
relatives; but this habit shows no sort of ill-will. To seta 
booby-trap for a brother is a positive mark of endearment. 
In the same way, when Lord Salisbury sets an intellectual 
booby-trap, and gloats with delight when it “ comes off,” 
he by no means intends active opposition. It is only 
pretty Fanny’s way. The opposition of the majority of 
the Lords was hardly more serious. It was due to timidity 
more than any genuine determination. Ever since the great 
Reform Bill, the House of Lords has been very easily scared, 
and now the mere idea of anything which might possibly 
give offence, throws the Peers into a fluster. They were 
no doubt afraid that, somehow or other, Lord De Mauley’s 
proposal would be used against them, and accordingly 
they were determined “not to touch it with the tongs.” 
They have, in fact, been secluded so long, that they are 
frightened at the notion of admitting even a ray of daylight. 

With the arguments used by Lord De Mauley as to the 
advisability of allowing Peers to sit in the House of Com- 
mons if they can get elected, and if they have given up 
sitting in the House of Lords, we are in the heartiest sym- 
pathy. From the point of view of the nation, it is absurd to 
clip the wings of some of the best and most capable of our 
statesmen, and to allow them only to do half the good work 
they might perform if they were given fair play. We keep 
men like Lord Rosebery, Lord Salisbury, Lord Ripon, the 
Duke of Argyll, mewed up in the House of Lords, though 
if they could be elected to the House of Commons, 
they might render real assistance in the work of legis- 
lation. Lord Rosebery knows more about certain aspects 
of Colonial feeling than any man now in the Commons, and 
if he were to sit in the Lower House, he would constantly 
be able to offer criticisms and make suggestions in regard 
to the hundreds of points connected with the Empire which 
come up in Supply or in ordinary debate. As it is, 
however, his powers are practically useless, for the august 
assembly in which he sits has, naturally enough, not the 
heart to turn itself into a miscellaneous debating society. 
In the same way, the Duke of Argyll would be a power 
in the House of Commons. His gifts of eloquence, almost 
equal to those of Mr. Bright, would not be wasted in 
unreal debates, or allowed to become frigid and unpractical. 
Restore the Peers the full use of their abilities, and the 
nation would be immensely the gainer. Again, from a 
personal point of view, it is grossly unfair to condemn men 
through no fault of their own to sudden political extinc- 
tion. A Peer’s eldest son gets into Parliament, and is 





beginning to make his way. He takes his chance with 
the rest, but has hopes after a few years of making 
himself a position. Suddenly, however, his father dies, 
and then the unfortunate young man is removed to the 
House of Lords. Here he has little or no chance of 
gaining distinction. He may, perhaps, get a small office, 
or have the offer of a Colonial Governorship; but unless 
he happens to be among one of the ten or twenty magnates 
of the realm, all chance of making himself a position 
in politics is over. The Member for the Pedlingtom 
Division of Loamshire was some one. Young Lord 
Blackacre, whose grandfather was made a Peer because 
he “did something,” is an absolute nonentity. Unless 
some rare piece of luck comes in his way, he may feel 
certain that his day is past. Again, it is absolutely con- 
trary to true democratic principles that the people should 
be restricted in their choice of representatives. No one 
desires to force them to choose Peers, but if any particular 
constituency desires so to do, it should surely not be inter- 
fered with. The voters should be enabled to elect Peers if 
they want to do so, for the same reasons for which they are 
permitted to elect Jews, Roman Catholics, and secularists. 


But, granted this, how is the change to be made? It is 
pretty evident that the House of Commons, as at present 
constituted, will not easily allow the alteration. No men 
care for fresh competitors, least of all those who want: to 
find seats. Consciously or unconsciously, Members of the 
House of Commons on both sides argue in some such way 
as follows :—‘ Here are some five hundred men almost all 
of the kind who like to get into the House, rich men and 
men of leisure, now struck off the list of competitors with 
us,—we should be fools to let them into our preserves.’ It 
is only human nature that this should be so. Mr. Jones, 
a rich Tory, sits for the Greendown Division of Wessex, in 
which Lord Greendown is the principal landowner, and in 
which the said Peer is very popular. Mr. Jones knows, in 
fact, that he only sits in the House of Commons 
because Peers are ineligible. But, this being the case, 
can we expect much enthusiasm from Mr. Jones in 
regard to a change in our electoral customs? No 
doubt there are plenty of Members, the vast majority, 
indeed, who are not in Mr. Jones’s position. Still, there are 
enough Joneses to make their influence a very appreciable 
quantity. If, then, the House of Commons is not likely 
to take up the question in earnest, how is the change to be 
brought about ? We believe it could be accomplished in 
something like the way in which Mr. Bradlaugh won 
secularists a right to a seat in the House of Commons. 
The modus operandi which we should advise for testing 
the right of the House of Commons to exclude Peers duly 
elected, is the following. There is no statute and io 
decision of the Courts to prevent a Lord sitting in the 
House of Commons, or to prevent him from being elected. It 
is, however, possible that, if the case were tried, the Courts 
might declare that it was established by immemorial usage, 
and so had become part of the common law, that no Peer who. 
had received a summons to sit in Parliament could sit except. 
in the House of Lords. Let us for the purpose of argu- 
ment grant this, and still there is no reason why Members 
of Parliament who succeed to peerages should vacate 
their seats, or why Peers who have not received their 
customary summons to sit in Parliament should not 
be elected. The statutes governing the subject, as 
well as the usage of Parliament, are entirely in favour 
of this contention. The sole enactment of importance, 
that of 24 George III., c. 26, does not, as is some- 
times supposed, forbid Peers to sit in the House of 
Commons. It merely sets forth the manner in which a 
vacancy shall be filled up on a Member of the House of 
Commons receiving a writ of summons. The Act deals 
with vacancies arising in a recess owing to a Member 
dying or becoming a Peer, and enacts that under such 
circumstances the Speaker shall issue a writ “as soon as he 
shall receive notice by certificate under the hands of two 
Members of the House of Commons of the death of such 
Member in the first case, and in the second case that a 
writ of summons hath been issued under the Great Seal 
to summon such Peer to Parliament.” This enactment has 
been carried out literally. Lord Eddisbury sat until May 
15th, 1848, although his creation had appeared in the 
Gazette on May 9th (see 103 Com. J., 513). It is 
clear that it is the receipt of the writ of summons alone 
which vacates the seat, and not the accession to the peer- 
age by the death of the ancestor, or even by gazetting. 
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But this being the case, what is to prevent a Peer’s eldest 
son who is a Member of the House of Commons continuing 
to sit after his father dies? The reception of the writ of 
summons by the heir does not follow naturally on the 
death of a Peer. It must be applied for in the following 
manner. “A Peer,” says Sir Thomas May (“ Parliamentary 
Practice,” 698), “applies to the Lord Chancellor for his 
writ of summons, to whom he produces his father’s marriage 
certificate, proofs that he is the eldest son, and such further 
evidence as may be required.” But if the Member we are 
imagining does not do this, he will get no writ of sum- 
mons, and therefore his seat will not be vacated. 
We trust that the next Member of Parliament who 
becomes a Peer by inheritance will bear this fact 
in mind, and will continue to sit. If he does, we 
cannot see how he can possibly be disturbed. Again, 
we should advise any Peer now a minor who wishes to 
gain a reputation for himself, not to apply for the writ 
of summons, and to stand for the House of Commons. 
If he got in, he would doubtless be petitioned against, 
but we do not believe that he could be unseated. Possibly, 
however, the Sheriff would not accept his nomination. In 
that case, an action against the Sheriff declaring that he had 
refused the nomination of a person duly qualified, would 
raise the point well enough. Most certainly the matter 
should be brought to the test, and we trust that some Peer 
not already inconvenienced by the receipt of the writ of 
summons, will have the public spirit to fight the matter out. 





THE WISBECH DEFEAT. 


HE Gladstonians have a good right to exult in the 
victory at Wisbech. To turn a victory in which 
their opponents won by 1,087 votes into a victory in which 
they won by 260 votes, is a perfectly legitimate subject for 
pride. In fact, the Gladstonians have almost regained the 
position they held in 1885 (when they had a majority of 
323), and have made their great defeat of 1886 appear an 
empty dream. It is evident that the Wisbech Division 
of Cambridgeshire is the kind of constituency which may 
serve admirably, like the proverbial straw, to show which 
way the wind blows. When some seven hundred voters 
turn round twice in six years, first from Gladstonians to 
Unionists, and next from Unionists to Gladstonians, we 
cannot suppose that the constituency holds any very fixed 
or eager view on the subject of the main question in 
dispute. The electors of Wisbech constitute an excel- 
lent weathercock. In 1885 they showed the prevalent 
enthusiasm for Mr. Gladstone; in 1886 they showed 
the prevalent disgust at his surrender to the Parnellites ; 
in 1891 they show the return to enthusiasm for Mr. 
Gladstone again. Obviously their political stability is not 
great; their political sensibility is great ; they register the 
political bias of the hour, and make it clear to us that the 
hour at present favours Mr. Gladstone, just as in 1886 it 
Sebciaiad Lord Salisbury and Lord Hartington. 

At the same time, it is the bias of the present hour 
only which the election gauges; and there is no reason 
at all why the bias of-the next political hour should 
not be different. We have every reason to believe 
that the difference between this hour and the last 
is not that the opinion of the country on the Irish 
Question itself has changed, but only that the opinion of 
the country on the significance and importance of the Irish 
Question has changed. Mr. Brand, the successful candi- 
date in the Wisbech Division of Cambridgeshire, like Mr. 
Leon, the successful candidate in North Bucks, are both 
stated to have kept the Irish Question as much in the back- 
ground as possible. Indeed, that has evidently been the 
policy of the whole Gladstonian Party during the last eight 
months, since the break-up of the Parnellite Party ; and asa 
consequence of that change in tactics, what seemed to be 
at first sight a great catastrophe for the Gladstonians has 
apparently turned out a great advantage to them. It has 
helped the ordinary elector to believe, what he was only too 
willing to believe, that there is no longer any real force 
behind the Irish Party; that its loyalty or disloyalty is a 
“negligeable quantity” which need not be taken into account 
at all; and that it is now safe to follow the old leader to 
whom, for his age and character, hi3 eager popular impulses, 
and his delight in thinking of even the poorest electors as his 
“own flesh and blood,” the heart of the people inclines. In 
the Wisbech Division this bias had all the greater weight, 
because a very popular candidate, the son of Mr. Gladstone’s 
former Speaker and former whip, had been wisely chosen, 








and chosen in good time to canvass the constituency ; while 
the Unionists, in consequence apparently of some blunder at 
head-quarters, rejected the candidate whom the retiring 
Unionist Member, Captain Selwyn, had pointed out, and 
had not substituted any other popular candidate in his 
place in time to give him a fair chance of success. It is 
natural enough that a large rural constituency whose 
political judgment is not very highly cultivated, with a 
candidate like Mr. Brand on one side, and a candidate who 
was comparatively new to them on the other, should follow 
the name they all know and the man they all know, 
especially when he points the way to the leader who first 
gave them their political power, and whom very naturally 
they all wish to support. 


What the Unionists have to do, is to endeavour with all 
their might to show the English people that the danger 
which they rightly judged to be great in 1886, is not passed 
away, would indeed be rather aggravated than diminished, if 
instead of an Irish Parliament dominated by a single states- 
man who knows the relative importance of the different 
elements in the United Kingdom, we are to have an Irish Par- 
liament at sixes and sevens, some leaders pulling one way 
and some the other, none of them adequately understanding 
the true weight of Ireland in the State, and all of them 
eager to compete with each other in making it appear a 
great deal greater than it really is. We have yet time to 
choose candidates in all the constituencies where candi- 
dates are not already chosen; and it becomes evident that 
we ought to impress upon them how very serious the result 
will be, if the split in the Home-rule Party in Ireland is to 
be taken as in any way securing England against the 
dangers of a mutilated and dislocated and dazed govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom. It is not wonderful that the 
importance of a constitutional question of this sort should 
not be half appreciated by a great rural constituency new 
to political hfe. But if the leaders only take care to 
insist on the confusion which will arise if Irish questions 
have to be carefully separated from British questions, 
and the quarrels which must result from that im- 
possible attempt, surpassing, as Mr. Gladstone said, 
“the wit of man,” are to be allowed to paralyse the 
central power and to distract all the Cabinets of the 
Queen, we hold that it will be quite possible to re-excite 
before the General Election the general feeling of alarm 
which turned the popular vote in 1886 so decisively against 
Mr. Gladstone. No doubt a great deal of the indifference 
of the last two or three years has been due to the perma- 
nent conviction of British constituencies that by-elections 
are not of the utmost importance; that there will always 
bean opportunity of reversing the choice made in these by- 
elections when the great crisis really comes; and that in the 
interim, therefore, it is quite permissible to follow the 
natural bias of a grateful elector who wishes to pay a debt 
he keenly feels unless a positive obligation to his country 
forbids him to do so. But whatever allowance may be 
made,—and we believe much may be made,—for this 
feeling, it is evident that the peril is extreme, and 
that it will take all the force of Unionist conviction 
in the country to prevent this bias from undermining the 
constancy of the country when the General Election comes, 
enfeebled as it has been by this habit of inconstancy 
at the by-elections. It is the cue of the Gladstonians to 
divert attention as much as possible from the true 
significance of the contest. It should be our duty to con- 
centrate attention as much as possible on the true signi- 
ficance of the contest,—on the peril to Ireland in handing 
it over to intestine quarrels of the most frightful kind; 
on the peril to the whole country of breaking with history, 
and substituting a clumsy and unmanageable federation 
for a single Administration conducted on the responsibility 
of a single great Legislature ; and on the absolute folly and 
imbecility of allowing questions of this magnitude to be 
kept in the background, while such trumpery matters 
as allotments legislation, or Parish Councils, or “ One 
man, one vote,” are allowed to appear to the voters 
the chief issue on which the Election ought to hinge. 
By the irony of political destiny, it seems to have turned 
out that the one event which should have brought home 
to every one the unfitness of Ireland for a separate Legis- 
lature and Administration, has really had the effect of 
persuading a good number of people that, after all, Ireland 
does not matter, and that, settle the controversy as you 
will, Ireland should not count for much in political con- 
troversy. In truth, Ireland need not count for more than 
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Ireland (though she ought always to count for that) if she be 
kept in her proper subordination to the United Kingdom. 
But let Ireland once get into a position in which she can 
scotch the wheels of the whole political machine,—and 
that is precisely what Mr. Gladstone’s policy will enable 
her to do, though he calls it the policy of removing a great 
obstruction,—and then Ireland may count for everything ; 
for a crippled Parliament; for a feeble Cabinet, or rather, 
for two feeble Cabinets competing with each other; and, 
in short, for a disunited and disintegrated Kingdom. 


LORD SALISBURY AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


ORD SALISBURY is often told,—we ourselves have 
often told him,—that his judgment is wiser than his 
tongue ; that he acts more wisely than he speaks; that if 
he could but restrain his cynical humour, he would be one 
of the most sagacious statesmen of his day. Nevertheless, 
when we read such a speech as he made at the Mansion 
House on Wednesday, we cannot help seeing the close con- 
nection between what is usually called his cynical humour 
and his practical sagacity. For his cynicism is not real 
cynicism ; it is rather wise satire at the vanity of human 
nature epigrammatically expressed. Take, for instance, 
the mode in which he dealt with the congratulations he 
had received on the success of the Administration in 
the House of Commons. He attributed it in great 
measure to the influenza which had silenced so many 
incorrigible speakers. Now, that was at bottom a 
modest plea. He knew that his colleagues in the 
Lower House had worked very hard, and no doubt he 
did not in any way really underrate either Mr. W. H. 
Smith’s services, or Mr. Goschen’s, or Mr. Balfour’s; but 
he suggested that their labour and zeal would not have 
effected nearly so much as it did, but for the accidental 
help received from an epidemic which detained so much 
oratorical power at home and in bed. He did not think it 
wise to lay too much stress on the energy of his colleagues, 
and, indeed, he knew that energy alone would have effected 
nothing without some negative influence at work to divert 
the energy of his foes, and so he paid a laughing tribute toa 
non-political ally which had served the purposes of the 
Administration better than any member of the Adminis- 
tration could possibly have served its purposes. And the 
satire was quite true. What is wanted to fructify the 
labours of Ministers in the House of Commons is not 
so much zeal and judgment in them, as a mine sprung 
under the zeal and energy of their foes. Though it 
may be much to do only what is right and wise, it is still 
more, said Lord Salisbury, to have an ally who seals 
the lips of those who wish to do what is wrong and 
unwise. Is not that a reminder which political vanity 
always needs, and does not always receive? Again, 
when Lord Salisbury remarked that the great issues 
between England and the United States as to seals and 
lobsters would probably one day secure a settlement, but 
that they would certainly drag their slow length along 
“ with a calmness and a slowness of progression suited to 
the animals with which they are concerned,” and that we 
must not imagine that “the luxury of carrying on these 
negotiations will cease for any Minister for a considerable 
number of years,” he was evidently laughing partly at the 
tenacity and impatient patience with which Englishmen 
and their American cousins dispute every inch of ground 
in relation to minute details such as these, and partly at 
the reluctance with which statesmen waive a ground of 
contention to which they have long been accustomed, and 
which many come to regard as a sort of “luxury” of 
litigation, much as Peter Peebles regarded the great suit 
which had reduced him to beggary in Sir Walter Scott’s 
“‘Redgauntlet.” There, too, you see the sagacity of Lord 
Salisbury, his insight into the litigating instincts of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and even the litigating instincts of 
Foreign Secretaries themselves. To us, Lord Salisbury has 
appeared to express sense and moderation themselves in his 
discussions with the United States and with Newfoundland ; 
but doubtless he has been fully aware of a contentious in- 
stinct even in his own heart, when he was urged to concede 
a point which he saw could be effectively insisted on, or to 
suppress a telling sarcasm for which he discerned an 
excellent opportunity. Lord Salisbury would not be the 
wise Foreign Secretary he is, if he had not been aware of 
the excess of contentious instinct in his own heart. 
Take, again, in relation to the condition of the South 
American Republics, the very wise satire on Mr, Canning’s 








eloquent but rather windy oratory concerning calling a new 
world into existence to redress the balance of the old. IE 
Mr. Canning were now living, said Lord Salisbury, “I do 
not know whether he would congratulate himself on the 
accuracy of his foresight, or whether he would be so con- 
fident as he appeared to be then, that statesmen can safely 
undertake the part of Providence against despotisms.” In 
that stroke of satire, Lord Salisbury embodied half the 
wisdom which has made his administration of the Foreign 
Office a success. He has wisely distrusted that ambitious 
conception of the function of Foreign Secretaries which 
makes them anxious to play the part of Providence in 
curbing the adventurous designs of popular despots. Lord 
Salisbury evidently agrees with the late Lord Lytton, who 
puts into the mouth of his Prime Minister (Cardinal 
Richelieu), the admirably candid though perhaps some- 
what trite admission :— 
* Yes, let us own it, there is one above 
Rules the harmonious mystery of the world 
Far better than Prime Ministers.” 

The same distrust of the more ambitious flights of 
Foreign Ministers was embodied in his warning to 
politicians not to attach too much importance to the worth 
of treaties and alliances. Lord Salisbury has himself 
negotiated more than one treaty which has turned out a 
dead-letter, and he knows well enough that nothing is less 
operative than a treaty which is not wisely made, which is 
made rather as a stroke of diplomacy to foil the design of 
some other Power, than as a bond-fide contract which the 
parties to it really desire and intend to keep. “I am quite 
sure,” said Lord Salisbury, “that we exaggerate too much 
the importance and the effect of treaties. In this age 
of the world, and in view of the fearful risk which 
every disturbance of peace brings upon every nation 
concerned in it, I do not think that we must set too 
high the effect of the bonds constituted by signatures 
on a piece of paper. If nations in a great crisis act rightly, 
they will act so because they are in unison and cordiality 
with each other, and not because they have bound them- 
selves to each other by protocols. Do not, therefore, pay 
too much attention to this talk that you may have heard of 
alliances and treaties.” With regard to the Triple Alliance, 
he remarked :—“TI do not know what these treaties may 
contain. I have always carefully abstained from asking, 
and I do not suppose that I should have been told if I had 
asked.” You could not have a better specimen of that 
shrewd depreciation of the importance of formal inter- 
national contracts which Lord Salisbury’s wit no less 
than his experience has taught him. We are not sure 
that he would be a great Foreign Minister at a time of 
peril, at a time when it became our clear duty to take 
part in a great struggle. Very probably he might not be 
equal to such a test. But for times when it is our duty no 
less than our policy to keep as much as possible out of 
supererogatory promises and contracts, the great master of 
“flouts and jeers” is also one of the wisest of Foreign 
Secretaries, and is wise precisely for the reason that his wit, 
quite as much as his wisdom, keeps him clear of rash and 
dangerous engagements. 


SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN’S ZEAL FOR REFORM. 
Qe GEORGE TREVELYAN’S speech at Downend, 

near Bristol, last Saturday, on the political wisdom 
and fruitfulness of passing Reform Bills on Reform 
Bills with an ever-increasing acceleration of political 
momentum, fills us with astonishment. Does he really 
believe all that he seems to imply in that speech? Does 
he think that with a Reform Bill in 1832 which lasted us 
thirty-five years, and a Reform Bill in 1867 which lasted 
us eighteen years, and a Reform Bill in 1885 which has 
as yet lasted us only six years, and even in 1893 would 
have lasted us only eight years, the country is eager for 
another Reform Bill in 1892 or 1893, which would last us 
presumably only about four years before another would be 
needed? At that rate, before the end of the century we 
should be having a Reform Bill a year, and very early 
in the next century we should be yearning for one every two 
or three months. It certainly does seem to us a very odd 
travesty on the old Liberal doctrines to get so enamoured 
of Reform Bills, that the more democratic and drastic they 
are, the sooner they come to stand in need of repair and 
renewal. Sir George is so thirsty for Reform Bills, that 
even the nine University seats out of 670 fill him with a sort 
of noble rage. He would evidently think it quite worth 
while to have a Reform Bill just to get rid of the nine» 
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University seats and the double seat for the City of 
London, though of course, while he was about it, he would 
abolish all the plural votes and establish the great prin- 
ciple of ‘‘ One man, one vote.” Well, for our part, we have 
no objection, and were distinctly favourable to that prin- 
ciple in 1885 when Mr. Gladstone put his veto upon it ; 
and as for the nine University seats and the double seat 
for the City of London, so far as any general political 
effect that the abolition of these exceptional constituencies 
would produce, no sensible man would regard it as more 
than a drop in the bucket. What Sir George Trevelyan 
does not seem to realise is this, that the more thoroughly 
democratic you make your Parliament, the more cer- 
tain it will be that a new type of popular Con- 
servatism will emerge, no less vehement, and in all 
probability a good deal more impenetrable to argu- 
ment, than the Conservatism of the last generation. Mr. 
Disraeli was certainly right in anticipating that such a 
thing as Tory democracy really existed. The General 
Election of 1874 sufficiently proved this, and we have had 
further verifications since the Reform Act of 1885. No 
doubt the more largely the franchise is extended, the more 
grave becomes the tendency to excuse the democracy from 
fiscal burdens, and to open out to selected persons among 
the great mass of the voters, the opportunity of profiting 
more directly by official incomes. This kind of collective 
bribery has increased in every great democracy, and is still 
increasing. It is the source of endless mischief in the 
United States, in our democratic Colonies, and in France ; 
and it is becoming the great danger of the United King- 
dom. Sir George Trevelyan’s prediction, that with a more 
perfectly elaborated democracy, and with an official recom- 
pense for the time given to representing the people in 
Parliament, all lavish expenditure and great scandals in 
the way of jobbery would disappear, is one of the wildest 
and the most directly contradicted by experience that 
even Sir George Trevelyan has ever uttered. What is the 
existing experience of the United States, of France, of 
Canada? Have we not all heard within the last few 
months of the alarm excited in all these countries by the 
enormous growth of scandals of this kind? It is about 
as reasonable to expect that a large extension of the 
suffrage and the payment of Members can lead to 
economy and purity, as it is to expect that the overflow of 
the Nile can take place without a great alluvial deposit on 
its banks. But none the less certainly will there be 
developed a type of popular Conservatism such as Mr. 
Disraeli and Sir John Macdonald have successfully de- 
veloped in England and Canada, and Mr. Blaine in the 
United States. There is a Conservatism as narrow, and for 
that very reason as popular, in great democracies as any 
aristocratic or monarchical Conservatism in the world. Sir 
George Trevelyan may succeed in altering the type of 
Conservatism by his new cataract of reforms; but he cer- 
tainly will not succeed in rendering it less likely to achieve 
victory. The evidence is overwhelming that the more 
you increase the volume and mass of the popular vote, the 
more certain you are to divert a good deal of what would 
otherwise have been popular Radicalism into a new 
channel, which, though it condemns anything like avowed 
pressure on the people, yet openly advocates all sorts of 
plausible fallacies, like Protection, a minimum rate of 
wages, and various State enterprises on a large scale, 
of which the effect is anything but the safeguarding of 
individual liberty, and the free competition of individual 
talents. The more thoroughly democratic a State becomes, 
the closer, no doubt, the two great parties approach to 
each other in general aims; but none the less hostile are 
they to each other for that approximation. Though the 
Liberal relaxes his anxiety for individual Jiberty, and the 
Conservative becomes willing and even eager for any 
change which promises the people greater privileges and 
greater gains, they agree in attacking each other with 
more, and more bitterness and finding the very narrow 
strait which divides them a more impassable gulf than 
ever. This seems to us the great lesson of democracy, a 
lesson which Sir George Trevelyan has not yet learned. 
But Sir George Trevelyan’s eagerness for yet more and 
more strenuous Reform Bills is to us all the more re- 
markable because it is quite certain that reform, whenever it 
comes, will by no means increase for the moment the power 
of his party in the State. He may be right, or he may not be 
right, in supposing that the petty changes he proposes, the 
abolition of the University constituencies, the improvement 





of registration, and the adoption of the principle of “One 
man, one vote,” will add to the voting power of the Liberal 
Party, and diminish that of the Conservative Party. Very 
likely for the moment that will be the effect of those 
measures, though in a very few years these effects must be 
discounted, and the natural tendency towards a balance 
between the parties will assert itself. But there will be a 
much more powerful influence set to work as the immediate 
consequence of reform which must turn the political 
balance for the time in quite the opposite direction to that 
which Sir George Trevelyan approves. Sir George Tre- 
velyan must know very well that it is impossible to dabble 
in reform in one direction without opening the floodgates 
altogether. Anything more absurd and impossible than to 
extinguish a few University constituencies,—if they would 
indeed be extinguished by the popular sentiment, which 
rather leans to the encouragement of learning,—and to sup- 
press a single Member for the City of London, without 
rectifying the really considerable grievance of the over-repre- 
sentation of thin populations and the under-representation 
of crowded populations, we cannot imagine. Englishmen are 
never going to meddle with such a principle as “ One man, 
one vote,” without recognising its logical corollary, that 
constituencies containing many more voters shall not be 
reduced to the same electoral power as constituencies con- 
taining many fewer. If the unit of electoral power is the 
vote of a qualified person, then it is obvious that an equal 
number of voters should elect as nearly as possible an equal 
number of representatives, or the unfair inequality com- 
plained of is reproduced, and indeed under our present 
system is reproduced in a much more potent form. Sir 
George Trevelyan will not succeed in persuading the people 
of England that it is a great injustice to let a rich man 
vote in three or four separate constituencies, unless he is 
willing to admit that it is a still greater injustice to 
let London, with a population considerably in excess of 
Ireland, return only about two-thirds of the number of 
representatives allotted toIreland. He will not succeed in 
persuading the English people that the City of London, 
with 32,000 registered electors, is pampered by being 
allowed to return two Members, unless he is willing to 
admit that the City of Cork, with 14,500 registered electors, 
is twice as much pampered by being allowed to return two 
also. As the vulgar saying is, what is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander. If we are to go on the principle of 
“One man, one vote,’ by all means let us go on it 
thoroughly, and give no elector double or treble the power 
of any other elector by allowing him a much larger share 
in the return of a representative than a brother-elector 
in another constituency. A correspondent of Monday’s 
Times, Mr. Henry F. Bernard, has shown that if the 
seats in the United Kingdom were redistributed in pro- 
portion to population, England would gain twenty- 
one seats, Ireland would lose nearly the same number, 
while within the Kingdom, the large centres of population, 
which are also the most Conservative centres, would gain 
at the expense of the more thinly populated districts, 
which are the most eager for change. That is a kind 
of reform which will far more than balance the effect 
of all Sir George Trevelyan’s petty reforms in favour of 
the Liberal Party. Let us have the plural voters struck 
off by all means, and if it pleases the people, though we 
should regret that particular anomaly, the University 
constituencies too; but if we are to strain out the gnat, 
don’t let us swallow the camel. If we are to be governed 
by numbers, let the numbers who live at the great centres 
of life and power, share and share alike with the scattered 
electors of thinly populated districts; and if they do, we 
shall soon cease to hear of this hankering after a dis- 
integrated Kingdom, and that disposition to seize ou other 
people’s property which is the note of helpless and thrift- 
less and poverty-stricken districts. 





THE DOUBLE DIFFICULTY OF ULSTER. 

6) are opposition to the Irish Training Colleges Bill is a 

significant example of the kind of difficulty which 
occasionally besets Englishmen in the work of governing 
Ireland. The Bill itself calls for no remark. Three 
denominational Training Colleges in Ireland—two belong- 
ing to the Roman Catholic, and one to the Disestablished 
Church—have spent money on the purchase of their sites 
and the erection of their buildings, and the Bill enables 
the Irish T.and Commission, on the recommendation of 
the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, to 
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make advances to the managers out of the Irish Church 
Temporalities Fund, for the purpose of reimbursing 
the Colleges, where the money has been paid out 
of capital, or discharging the liabilities incurred by 
them, where the money has been borrowed. These 
advances are to be repaid to the Land Commission 
by an annuity for thirty-five years at 5 per cent. 
The instalments are to come out of the Parliamentary 
grant to Training Colleges in Ireland, and are to be a first 
charge on the money so received by the managers. It 
will be seen that the Bill makes no change whatever in 
the relation of the State to these institutions. |The prin- 
ciple of State aid to Training Colleges is conceded by the 
annual grant. All that it is now proposed to do is to 
enable the managers to anticipate the grant in order to 
discharge certain pressing debts. The Bill provides no 
endowment; it simply gives the annual grant in a form 
which is more convenient to the receiver, and no more costly 
to the giver. 


The change introduced is so trifling, that no one who did 
not know Ireland could have dreamed that the Bill would 
be opposed. To those who do know Ireland, however, 
the only wonder is that it should have been read a second 
time without comment. The list of the Training Colleges 
it proposes to benefit was certain, sooner or later, to come 
under Colonel Saunderson’s notice; and the moment his 
eye fell on the second name, “ Our Lady of Mercy Training 
College,” he would see that a part of the money to be 
advanced would come into the hands of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Owing to some exceptional neglect, he 
only awoke to the real meaning of the measure in the small 
hours of Tuesday morning, and Mr. T. W. Russell was 
thus enabled to oust him for this one time from the place 
of Protestant champion. It is not often that Colonel 
Saunderson is caught napping where the interests of 
Protestantism are concerned, and Mr. Russell was 
in so great a hurry to profit by the unexpected chance, 
that apparently he hardly read the Bill. At least, his 
description of its provisions seems to us very inaccurate. 
“The Bill,” he said, “ proposed to hand over a practically 
unlimited sum of money to Archbishop Walsh and 
the Roman Catholic Church for the purpose of endowing 
denominational Training Colleges.” As a matter of fact, 
the sum of money handed over is not “ unlimited,” for the 
aggregate of the loans to any College must not “ exceed the 
amount which the Treasury, upon the report of the Land 
Commission, consider to be the value” of the site and 
buildings. It is not handed over to Archbishop Walsh, 
for out of the three Colleges, one belongs to the Church 
of Ireland. It is not an endowment of denominational 
Training Colleges, for every penny of it will be repaid, with 
interest, within a generation from the time when it is lent. 
Mr. T. W. Russell is almost always an accurate contro- 
versialist, but in this case he does not seem to have studied 
his brief very carefully. In this respect, Colonel Saunderson 
had the advantage of him. He, it may be, had not read the 
Bill, but he was careful to state his objection in a general 
as well as in a particular form. He said, indeed, with Mr. 
Russell, that the Bill will endow the Training Colleges of 
the Church of Rome,—which it will not do; but he said 
also, that it was a Bill “in the direction of denominational 
education in Ireland,”—which it is. For Colonel Saunder- 
son, this latter ground of objection is quite enough. To 
anything in the direction of denominational educa- 
tion in Ireland, Colonel Saunderson and his friends 
“are bitterly opposed.” And that the Bill does point 
in this direction cannot be denied. It is no sop to 
Colonel Saunderson that the Church of Ireland will benefit 
by the Bill in full proportion to her numbers. His hate is 
stronger than his love. The Church of Ireland wants 
money badly. Her Sustentation Fund is declining; the 
land is gradually passing out of the hands of her members ; 
she has everywhere to meet the old needs without the old 
resources. Whatever benefit the Bill will confer on the 
Roman Catholic Church, it will confer as much or more 
upon her rival. But with Colonel Saunderson all this 
goes for nothing. He will not accept a service done to a 
friend as any compensation for similar service done to an 
enemy. Denominational education in Ireland is abominable 
to him, because the largest Irish denomination is the Roman 
Catholic. This attitude of mind is the more remarkable 
because this same principle prevails in England, and there 
its special upholders are Colonel Saunderson’s friends. 
Indeed, though we have not looked at the division-lists, we 








have little doubt that in the recent debates on the Education 
Bill, Colonel Saunderson has constantly upheld the very 
principle which in Ireland he cannot tolerate. Yet in 
England there is not a single educational advantage 
enjoyed by the Church of England which is not equally 
enjoyed by the Church of Kome. Why, then, is not 
Colonel Saunderson as bitterly opposed to denominational 
education in England as he proclaims himself to be in 
Ireland? The answer, we imagine, is that where England 
is concerned, he can be reasonable. It is only where he 
has to do with Ireland that he is carried off his legs by 
religious passion, and finds himself in the same lobby with 
such sworn anti-denominationalists as Mr. Wallace. 

We shall not stop to inquire into the causes of this 
curious inconsistency, By some process we cannot follow, 
Colonel Saunderson has persuaded himself that what is 
right in England is wrong in Ireland, and that favours 
shown to the Roman Catholic minority in England must 
be scupulously denied to the Roman Catholic majority in 
Ireland. We only wish to point out how typical is the 
dilemma in which Mr. Balfour found himself on Tuesday. 
He has to govern Ireland, and as a Unionist, his natural 
allies in the task are the Unionists of Ulster. But to 
govern Ireland without meeting to some extent the wants 
and wishes of the Roman Catholic population, is impos- 
sible. Ireland is a Roman Catholic country in precisely 
the same sense as that in which England and Scotland 
are Protestant countries, and she naturally requires from 
her rulers some recognition of this fact. But Ulster, or 
rather, one-half of Ulster, chooses to assume that Irish 
Roman Catholics are outside the pale of citizenship. 
Their destiny, the part assigned them by an all-wise 
Creator, is to be hewers of wood and drawers of water 
to their Protestant fellow-subjects. Any assumption 
of equality is regarded as the refusal of a lower boy 
to fag would be regarded by a sixth-form boy at a public 
school. It is an attempt to go contrary to a law of Nature. 
The English Government is consequently placed in a very 
great difficulty. It cannot throw Ulster over, and govern 
Ireland by the aid of the Nationalists, because the 
Nationalists, though they are quite ready to vote with the 
Government on the particular issues involved in such a 
measure as the Training Colleges Bill, are pledged on all 
questions of general administration to make the government 
of Ireland by England as difficult as they can. It cannot 
throw the Nationalists over, and govern Ireland by the help 
of the Ulstermen, because to do this would be wrong in prin- 
ciple and ruinous in practice. It would set the pestilent 
Protestant ascendency on its legs again; it would ignore 
all the lessons of 1798 and 1829; it would provoke a civil 
war. All, therefore, that is left us to do is to go on with- 
out flinching on the lines Mr. Balfour has laiddown. The 
Ulstermen must not be regarded as enemies because at 
times they seek to do us mischief. The Nationalists must 
not be mistaken for friends because we have at times to 
defend their interests against Protestant intolerance. Itisa 
thankless policy to keep the ship of the State on an even 
keel between these rival influences, but it is the only policy 
which either justice or expediency permits us to follow. 


THE SYMPATHY BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
ITALY. 

: eer Prince of Naples’ visit, and his evident satisfac- 

tion in obtaining a knowledge of England at first- 
hand, is a useful reminder of the fact that, be the reason 
what it may, there does and has always existed what we may * 
call a natural sympathy between the English and Italian 
peoples. The intense interest taken by England in the 
attempts of the Italians to throw off the yoke of the Haps- 
burgs and the Bourbons, and to create a united nationality, 
was not due to any sudden or capricious wave of feeling. It 
rested upon a sympathy of three hundred years’ standing. 
Ever since Englishmen have been articulate in literature, the 
love of Italy and the Italians is to be traced. It might have 
been expected that we should have been intellectually far 
more en rapport with France, Germany, Holland, or Spain, 
than with far-distant Italy. Yet the reverse was the case. 
We left what was easily attainable and near at hand, for 
something difficult and unapproachable. Again, the fact 
that German or even French methods of thought and life 
have always borne a far closer resemblance to our own than 
those of Italy, ought apparently to have put our neighbours 
at an advantage in regard to intellectual intercourse and 
sympathy. In spite, however, of all these obstacles, Italy 
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is the country of all others with which we have succeeded 
in maintaining a union of hearts. Despite their mental elec- 
tricity and our phlegm, Italians and Englishmen have always 
understood each other. Ever since the early Elizabethan 
poets who, following Greene’s example, not only soaked 
themselves in Italian romances, but actually visited Italy, 
the continuity of poetic contact between the two countries 
has been maintained. Surrey, Wyatt, Marlowe, Shake- 
speare, Webster, Ford, to name only a few, were all 
“ Italianate,’—the Elizabethans were forced to coin a word 
to describe Englishmen who had fallen completely under the 
spell of Italy. Next, even the staid and intensely patriotic 
Milton regarded Italy as the land in which to develop 
his intellectual faculties. The Puritan bard might have 
visited Geneva, Holland, North Germany, or the Huguenot 
portions of France, and have sat at the feet of Protestant 
theologians. Instead, he sought Venice, Florence, and 
Rome. Even in the eighteenth century, men of letters 
turned naturally to Italy; and at the beginning of the 
nineteenth, Byron and Shelley adopted Italy as a second 
fatherland. Walter Savage Landor kept up the tradition, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Robert Browning gave a final sanction 
to the notion that English poets can only live and sing 
in two places—England or Italy. The poets were 
followed throughout our history by the rest of the world. 
In spite of the vicinity of France, and of the respect with 
which French thought was treated in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Paris was, as a rule, treated but as the half-way 
house to Rome or Florence. There were, no doubt, 
Frenchified men, like Bolingbroke and Gibbon; but it is 
clear from the Memoirs, that the ordinary man felt far more 
at home in Italy than in France. Travellers’ comments 
and criticisms grow far less severe after the Alps have been 
crossed. In the later part of the fifteenth and beginning 
of the sixteenth centuries, Italy held beyond all question 
the foremost place in men’s minds. England was full of 
Italian books, Italian ideas, and Italianated English- 
men. When St. Paul’s Cathedral was burnt, and the vast 
stores of books stowed away in the crypt perished, it was not 
principally French or Spanish works that were destroyed, 
but Italian. The demand for Italian novelli and romances of 
all kinds was very great, and the playwrights seem hardly 
to have thought it possible to lay their scenes anywhere 
but in Italy or at home. 

It will perhaps be said that this intimate literary 
sympathy was due in reality to accident, and that very little 
can be built upon it. Italy, it may be urged, was the 
centre of light and leading during the sixteenth century, 
and England, in going to the fountain-head of the new 
learning, was only doing what all other countries were 
doing. Add to this the fact that we were intensely hostile 
to and jealous of France and Spain, and so disinclined for 
social or intellectual intercourse. In a word, it may be 
urged that our historical friendship with Italy is simply 
dne to the fact that the two nations were too widely 
separated in their political interests for jealousy or ill-will 
to grow up between them. They grew, and have remained, 
sympathetic merely because they have no cause for 
antagonism. We are friendly only because neither wants 
anything of the other. 

No doubt there is a certain amount of truth in this view 
of the matter, but it is by no means the whole truth. 
There is, we firmly believe, something in the characteristics 
of either nation which makes them inclined to be friendly. 
The undoubted fact that hundreds of Englishmen entertain 
a real feeling of love for and devotion to Italy and the 
Italians, and that there are plenty of Italians who cherish 
a similar sentiment in regard to us, cannot be explained 
by the allegation that we have always lived far enough away 
from the Italians to prevent our quarrelling with them. 
What, then, are these national characteristics which tend 
to a reciprocal understanding? We believe, in the first 
place, Englishmen and Italians like each other because each 
nation instinctively feels that the one is the complement of 
the other. Their quickness of perception is a relief to our 
slowness, their fancy and brightness of temper to our 
pedestrian straightforwardness and matter-of-factness. 
Again, their gaiety and fun afford a pleasing contrast to 
our humour, which has often a touch of melancholy. 
Then, too, their love of sparkling superficiality offers a 
positive sense of repose to men all too conscious of their 
dull thoroughness. We are drab; they give us colour. 
We are cold and phlegmatic, they warm and vivacious. 
We find each other agreeable, in fact, for the same reasons 








which so often influence men and women in determining 
whom to marry. Like attracts unlike. The Germans, 
French, Spaniards, and Russians are like ourselves in 
many particulars, and yet different. They afford not 
so much a contrast as a variation, and this is by no 
means a sure foundation for friendship. We see, or fancy 
we see, not the opposites of our own qualities, but our 
qualities distorted, and hence there is a failure of sympathy. 
The Italian and the Englishman are not, as it were, com- 
peting in moral characteristics, and so can afford to regard 
each other with equanimity. But though superficial con- 
trasts of character may be the most obvious source of tre 
sense of sympathy felt by Englishmen and Italians, there is, 
we believe, another and underlying foundation for this sym- 
pathy which, though at first it may sound contradic- 
tory, is not really so. This is the fact that in one or 
two particulars there is a moral identity between English- 
men and Italians. It is variation—the possessing a similar 
characteristic, but with a difference which hinders sym- 
pathy. Identity, like contrast, is a cause of understanding. 
There is a certain strain of moral identity discoverable 
in the two races. Garibaldi once said that the English 
are the Romans of modern times, and he said truly. 
But the Italians still retain something of the Roman 
nature, though a softer and more plastic temperament has 
been overlaid. The Italians, like the English, have an 
immense capacity for not being beaten, for holding on 
and not giving in. If not, how would Italy have survived 
the degradation of the eighteenth century? The effects of 
this characteristic may be seen in both nations. Both have 
always made good seamen, good men of business, and 
capable inventors, and in all these matters doggedness—the 
power of keeping on—is one of the necessary requirements. 
In the first two instances this is obvious, though in the 
third less so. Yet when we say necessity is the mother of 
invention, we admit the fact. A man seldom really 
triumphs over Nature by a new invention unless he sets 
himself doggedly to conquer, and refuses to desist from 
the attempt until he is victorious. Another common 
characteristic is the love of beauty. This, we contend, both 
nations have in a high degree. No doubt this will be denied, 
and it will be said that the English people, as a whole, are 
peculiarly insensible to what is beautiful. We venture to 
differ. The English, we admit, are often sadly wanting in 
taste; but that is another matter. Our literature and our 
almost universal love of flowers and of natural scenery, show 
that the abstract love of beauty is intensely strong in 
Englishmen. We want, then, no political understanding 
to draw us towards Italy, for already there is an instinctive 
sympathy between the two peoples. 


IS THE NEW FLEET A FAILURE? 


HETHER the careful limitation of the Naval 
Maneeuvres to deliberate fleet evolutions, and the 
exclusion of correspondents from the ships, have for their 
object, as some critics allege, the concealment of the break- 
down in the speed of our new cruising fleet, or whether the 
spare space on board half-a-dozen lire-of-battle ships, and 
three times that number of torpedo-gunboats and torpedo- 
boats, is not equal to providing the necessary accommoda- 
tion, need concern the public little. For even if the first 
allegation is true—and no one whois familiar with the shifts 
and devices of the Admiralty to conceal shortcomings, will 
doubt that it might well be true—the weekly record of 
breakdowns, as ship after ship fails to do its speed, makes 
any precaution of the kind as useless as the suspicion of it 
is humiliating. When Lord George Hamilton abandoned 
the pretence that the new ships came up to modern re- 
quirements of speed by forbidding the use of forced 
draught, it was pointed out in the Spectator that the 
admission carried with it consequences far more serious 
than those stated by the First Lord in his Memorandum, 
and that the results of trials quoted from showed that 
a deficiency of three to four knots per hour, and not one 
and a half as stated by the First Lord, would be the pro- 
bable result of this backward step in the history cf our 
steam Navy. 

This exasperating failure, as every one knows, has occurred, 
not because the designs of the ships were bad, but because 
the old type of boiler was kept to do new work beyond its 
power, with just enough change to make whatever merits 
it had disappear. It is to this, which is elegantly but in- 
accurately described in the First Lord’s Memorandum as 
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“the hasty adoption of a faulty principle or immature idea 
in the designs,” that all the trouble is due; the fact being 
that, with the exception of making the fires at both ends 
instead of at one, which had the result of burning to death 
a few stokers on the ‘ Barracouta,’ the boilers were much 
the same as they were before high-pressure and forced 
draught were demanded of them. Since the admission of 
their failure, which was not made until a third of the new 
ships had broken down, instead of boldly trying the new 
type of boiler so extensively used in foreign Navies, in 
which the water is taken in tubes over the fire, instead of 
the fire passing in tubes through the water, a type in which 
“leaky tubes” which have caused all the mischief are 
unknown, the Admiralty have taken a credit of £920,000 
—why not take a million at once?—for tinkering and 
alteringthe old bad boilers, because they are afraid “to 
try a new experiment,” being blind to the fact that every 
ship they launch with the present boilers is an “ experi- 
ment,” often of a disastrous kind. So they are filling up 
parts of their boilers with bricks, and pulling out tubes, 
and building a funnel a hundred feet high to their splendid 
new cruiser, the ‘ Blake,’ with other strange makeshifts. 
It was mentioned in the Spectator that the results of the 
steam-trials of this fine vessel would probably afford an 
interesting comment on the whole bad business; and if 
the stories which come from Chatham are true, this will 
be even worse than could have been anticipated. In this 
vessel’s designs, nothing was grudged to give speed, and in 
return for enormous size, cost, and a very light armament, 
the Chief Engineer of the Navy promised 20,000 horse- 
power, which would give the great speed of 22 knots. It 
is now commonly stated that an outside speed of 19 knots 
may be obtained, and that the boilers are not expected to 
give more than 13,000 horse-power. We hope these 
reports may be falsified by the event; but recent results 
of other trials give little ground for hope. One first-class 
cruiser, the ‘ Latona,’ really did her speed of 20 knots, 
and the event was the subject of much advertisement. It 
was confidently predicted that all the ‘ Latonas’ would do 
their speed. Here is the result in the case of a sister- 
ship, the ‘Melampus,’ which is also instructive as an 
instance of the ‘“ cooking” which these accounts—even 
when appearing in the naval intelligence of a leading 
paper—are allowed to undergo :—“ The ‘Melampus,’ one 
of the cruisers of the ‘ Latona’ class, made an eight-hours’ 
full-power trial of her propelling machinery under natural 
draught at Portsmouth, under the command of Commander 
Neald. The sea was as.smoothasa millpond. The result 
of the steaming was even more satisfactory than that of 
the ‘Latona,’ by the same contractors...... As the 
bottom of the vessel was foul, it was not deemed expedient 
to test her for speed on the measured mile; but the 
approximate result was a speed of 18 knots.” Here we 
are asked to believe that a new ship, whose contractors are 
bound to obtain certain results or pay forfeit, was sent for 
trial with a foul bottom, and are then asked to accept an 
“ approximate result,” instead of a measured-mile trial! It 
is not surprising to hear after this that the “forced-draught” 
trial was postponed, and the 20 knots never realised! The 
‘Latonas’ are, however, the best of the new ships yet 
tried; the others have been taken over from the contractors 
at any speed which could be got. 

This helpless attitude is described in the First Lord’s 
Memorandum by one of those verbal devices with which 
we are now familiar as “ overcoming” the difficulty, “ by 
changes reducing the estimated horse-power and speed of 
the vessels”! Truly a strange way of overcoming a diffi- 
culty !—but this is not more ludicrous than the pompous 
attempts to depreciate the speed-test which the Chief 
Constructor designed his vessels to fulfil. The measured 
mile is described as “a fallacious test.” Why was not 
this discovered before the engines were designed and 
failed? The Board of Admiralty, in self-defence, do, 
however, let in a side-light on the awkward question as to 
who is responsible for the blunder. It is the Engineer-in- 
Chief who was solely responsible, the only complication 
being that the Eugineer-in-Chief who designed the boilers 
and engines has left the service, while the present 
Engineer-in-Chief is responsible for the retention of his 
predecessor’s failure. The Chief Constructor designs the 
ship; an independent official, the Engineer-in-Chief, 
undertakes to let him have the horse-power necessary 
to give the speed he requires ; and in this case he has 

egregiously failed. This “unusually heavy responsi- 





bility,” to quote Lord George’s Memorandum, “ is 
centred on the Engineer-in-Chief, and cannot be shared by 
members of the Board of Admiralty.” But in future the 
Engineer-in-Chief is to be aided by a Committee of 
Inspectors of Machinery, though the Admiralty “ desire 
to record their full confidence in the Engineer-in-Chief.” 
Whether the public will share this confidence is another 
matter. A fair question to ask is, whether the Admiralty 
will also take the public into its confidence, and state 
squarely and without disguise what are the real facts as to 
the boilers and the speeds of the Navy. If not, there 
will be an awkward settlement some day, in which post- 
ponement will only increase the ultimate condemnation of 
those responsible. Meantime, it is still open to the 
Engineer-in-Chief to make a change. It has been stated 
that one of the last ships to be built with the twenty 
millions voted for the special programme, is to be fitted 
with a water-tube boiler. The change, though so late, is 
still a step in the right direction. But why such timidity ? 
The authority which sanctioned the “hasty adoption of a 
faulty principle” in twenty million pounds’ worth of ships, 
is now going to risk the success of the new departure by 
leaving it to the chances which always threaten the success 
of a single vessel. The change must be made sooner or 
later, and the experiment, if experiment it is, should be 
made with every chance for its speedy and complete 
success. 








THE REVIVAL OF QUAKERISM. 


: aps Edinburgh Review has an interesting paper on the 

revival of Quakerism, in which it is shown that a very 

small body, which during the first half of the present century 

was apparently dwindling rather rapidly, has during the Jast 

thirty years decidedly rallied, and especially during the last 

decade has increased the number of its active, as contrasted 

with its nominal members, by at least 20 per cent. This is a 

remarkable fact, because as a rule it is true not only that 

nothing succeeds like success, but also that nothing fails like 

failure; and though the Society of Friends cannot be said to 

have failed, inasmuch as it never even displayed any ambition 
to absorb the other Christian Churches into itself, yet the 

very absence of any such ambition, the very reluctance which 
the Friends have always shown to grasp at the kind of influence 
which is gauged by the number and distinguished position 
of a Church’s members, would alone be sufficient in an age 
of sensationalism and emotion to divert from the Society of 
Friends the interest of a very large proportion of its 
younger members. As a matter of fact, however, this 
ebbing away of sympathy with the Society of Friends 
has not gained but lost ground lately. The 5,041 active 
members of the Society in 1881 had increased to 6,110 active 
members in 1890,—a result which the Edinburgh Review 
attributes partly to the relaxation of what may be called the 
superstitions of the Quakers as to dress and language, 
and to the less rigid enforcement of their rules against 
marrying outside their own Society. These relaxations of 
formal restrictions,—which, far from being of the essence of the 
Quaker religion, may almost be said to be foreign to its true 
genius, and to partake of that very externalism and con- 
ventionality against which the existence of the Society of 
Friends was intended as a protest,—can only be regarded as 
dissipating artificial antipathies between those who might 
otherwise have been attracted to the Society and the Quakers 
themselves, and not as stimulating the genuine life of the 
Society; and no doubt the Edinburgh Review is perfectly 
right in attributing the gradual improvement in the numbers 
of the Society mainly to the ardent sympathy of the Quakers 
with all the chief humanitarian movements of the day,—to 
their hatred of slavery, their hatred of cruelty, their hatred 
of injustice, and most of all their hatred of anything like 
dead forms or slavish orthodoxy and literalism. The 
central conviction of the Friends, tke belief in that inner 
light which alone can give, even to revelation itself, anything 
like its true significance, has been doubtless the great mainstay 
of the little Church in an age when dogmas have been con- 
demned, authority has been defied, and traditions have been 
made light of. It is true that the Society of Friends have not 
been alone in discovering that there can be no such thing as 
revelation without an inner light to give meaning and life to 
the facts and thoughts and words of divine teaching. It is not 





more useless to display pictures to the blind, than to repeat 
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divine truths to those who have no echo of those truths in their 
own hearts; and this has not been left to the Friends to tell us. 
But they have insisted on it so powerfully, and have made it so 
completely the one centre of their religious teaching, that it 
has very naturally held its ground better in the minds of 
those who have been brought up in the Society of Friends, 
than it has in minds trained in other religious societies; and 
at a time when everything else has been questioned, this 
central belief in an inner light which “lighteneth every man 
who cometh into the world,” has no doubt protected many a 
thinker against a lapse into total scepticism. Without this 
insistance on the central truth of the inner light, Quakerism 
would have had no intellectual or moral stamina at all. It is 
a teaching not peculiar to the Society of Friends, but it is 
one on which that Society has laid so unique a stress, that it 
has not unnaturally disinclined those who see its full signifi- 
cance, to leave that Society for any other Church at a time 
when theological dogmas are so often discredited, when eccle- 
siastical authorities are so much disparaged, and when historic 
criticism has succeeded in making so much doubtful that had 
formerly been regarded as certain, and in establishing so little 
as certain which had once been regarded as doubtful. 

Nevertheless, the Hdinbutgh Reviewer seems to us to go 
too far when he lends something like a sanction to the doc- 
trine of the Quakers that the chief duty of the Christian soul 
should be to watch and wait for the glimmering of this inner 
light, and compares it to the astronomer’s use of photography 
for the discovery of stars hitherto unknown. “We do not 
dream,” he says, “of contending that this method of silently 
waiting on God for inspiration is repugnant to Christianity 
or to a thoughtful religious culture. The devout soul in that 
process may be likened to a sensitised plate set in proper 
position under a starlit sky, which, after due exposure, is found 
marked by some stars invisible to the naked eye, and beyond 
the furthest sweep of the unaided telescope.” Surely that is 
hardly so, for the “sensitised plate” not only takes the 
impression of the star itself, but records it for those who have 
no sensitised plate of their own on which to record it; and this 
is just what the devout soul cannot succeed in doing. Rather 
are such perceptions of spiritual truths— 


“* Like stars in the deep of the sky, 
Which arise on the glass of the sage, 
But are lost when the watcher is gone.” 


It is surely not that living sensitiveness of the devout soul,— 
which the Quakers fully recognise,—so much as the deep 
impress which multitudes of devout souls have left on the 
history and institutions and liturgies of the past, — 
which the Quakers underrate,—that corresponds to the 
photographic process used by the astronomer to betray 
the existence of otherwise invisible stars. They rely 
far too much on the immediate perception of the indi- 
vidual watcher, and far too little on those stellar maps 
in which former watchers have recorded the results of 
their conjoint and co-operative work,—for, as the EHdin- 
burgh Reviewer justly says, the number of individuals 
“adapted from idiosyncrasy and training” to take part with 
any success in this discovery of spiritual truths is neces- 
sarily very small, and the only result of trying to make 
all sorts of men believe that they are fit for anything more 
original than heartily to accept the teaching of others, is that 
they are encouraged to make no end of clumsy attempts to 
originate something of theirown. Such attempts only minister 
toa morbid vanity in the nature thus unfortunately stimulated 
into attitudes for which it is not adapted, and these engender 
in the world at large a contemptuous scorn for the grotesque 
and often ludicrous effort to coin prophetic phrases, and 
painfully imitate the rapt bearing of prophetic inspiration. 
Surely even Quakers should perceive that “the inner light,” 
essential as it is even to genuine discipleship, does not in most 
men go beyond helping them to discover those by whose 
teaching they can best profit, amongst those whose teaching 
is any way available. The mistake of the Quakers is that their 
methods have stimulated much that would naturally be 
spiritual passiveness into a pretence of activity which is itself 
false to “the inner light,” and intrinsically artificial. In 
the great majority of men, “the inner light” indicates the 
best companion or teacher, but does no more, and im- 
poses a “wise passiveness” in the hands of that com- 
panion or teacher, instead of prompting to a crude and 





spasmodic attempt to affect attitudes of mind which are | but still they believe the chance does exist, and that 


wholly unsuited to the stage of the individual’s inward life. 
But, unfortunately, the inner light is not always attended to 
when it rebukes the attempt to be original with an even more 
emphatic sincerity than that with which it stirs the torpid to 
greater activity; and so it comes to pass that the doctrine of 
universal individual illumination, co-operating with a very 
natural vanity, leads to the crudest freaks of spiritual life, 
which remind one rather of the pranks of the donkey who 
tried to imitate the playfulness of a lapdog, than of the plastic 
delicacy and tenderness of the divine spirit. 


Yet surely, even in the present day of distrust of dogma, of 
negative criticism, and restlessness under authority, the 
Society of Friends might recognise the truth that the doctrine 
of individual illumination, needful as it is, is totally in- 
sufficient to guide any one to the true significance of revela- 
tion, unless it avails itself eagerly and gladly of all the 
various very different traces of itself which divine revelation 
has left in the world. No such revelation could possibly limit 
itself to the interior action of the spirit or conscience on the 
souls of men, as Quakerism almost assumes. If great men 
leave their mark unmistakably on history, on the civil 
life, on institutions, on literature, on the regeneration of 
nations, we cannot suppose that the infinite spirit could 
unveil itself to men without effecting the most impressive 
revolution in all these various departments of human life. It 
is all very well to trust to the inner light, but you must 
trust to it not only to detect truth in the region of the con- 
science and the spirit, but to detect it in the regions of art, of 
policy, of institutions, of tradition. Why should the inner 
light be limited to interpreting the direct voice of duty and 
the immediate instincts of devotion? Surely it should be 
alive also to the effects indirectly produced on human 
society by the highest act of God, to the marvellous modifi- 
cation it effected in the patriotic life of the singular people 
through whom the revelation was made, to the special mode 
in which the first Church organised itself, to the actual 
embodiment of the first devotion in external worship, to the 
remarkable history of sacramental rites, to the order of 
dogmatic development, to the character of the earliest tra- 
ditions. These, too, are the indirect reflections of the divine 
revelation, and if the doctrine of individual illumination 
be (as it is) true, it should find the means of interpreting 
all these indirect traces of the divine energy, at least 
as adequately as it interprets the direct commands of 
conscience and the direct instincts of devotion. When an 
infinite mind unveils itself to man, it is idle to expect 
that the whole of its influence can be conveyed through the 
conscious life of the spirit. Man is a composite creature 
who can be fully educated only by a variety of different in- 
fluences exerted on him through the senses, through the imagi- 
nation, through laws, through art, through science, through 
all the different spheres of human energy. And inallof these 
the true inner light should be able to trace the conspicuous 
influence of the divine mind as reflected in past ages of 
belief and tradition. The “inner light” should be the master- 
key which opens a great number of different locks, and it is 
because the Society of Friends has regarded it as the key to 
the true meaning of conscience and worship almost ex- 
clusively, that its noble central doctrine has exerted so little 
general influence as it has actually exerted on the history of 
faith. 





THE LONGING FOR KINGSHIP. 

AS any male being ever reached manhood without the 
longing for kingship having attacked him in some 

form or other? As surely as there is a period of would-be 
pirateship, there is a period when every normal and healthy 
boy ponders upon the possibility of going into some savage 
country, getting made King, and then conquering the parts 
adjacent. Itsoundsso easy to take out “a good supply ” of the 
best repeating-rifles, join one side or other in a tribal war, and 
after having gained a victory, to get treated with semi-divine 
honours, and made Chief. By seventeen or eighteen, most boys 
have lived down the desire for rule and adventure; but there 
remains a distinct per-centage of men who never really 
give up the dream, and who, if made to confess the 
absolute truth, would have to admit that they still cherish 
the longing for kingship. They are doubtless aware that 
they will never get the chance of fulfilling their desire, 
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if only they bad luck and the opportunity, they could 
make themselves Kings. If all the counting-houses in the 
City, all the chambers in Lincoln’s Inn and the Temple, 
and all the regimental messes could be put to the question, we 
expect the world would be surprised at the number of kingship 
“eranks” who would be brought to light. Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, in one of the most powerful stories he has yet written, 
has described this longing when it has reached an acute stage, 
and taken possession of a somewhat crazy mind. In his 
story, “The Man who would be a King,” he shows us an 
example of the desire put into operation by a middle-aged 
man and his friend, and the tragic results that therefrom 
ensued. M. Daudet, in his last and final instalment of the 
Tartarin epic, has dealt, though from the ridiculous side, with 
the same aspiration; for Tartarin, though only a Governor in 
name, is an Emperor in thought and deed. Both students of 
human nature recognise how deeply the longing for kingship 
is implanted in the human mind. 


A writer in the August number of Macmillan, Mr. A. R. 
Hope Moncreiff, comes forward with a story from real life, 
which is like a sort of combination of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
and M. Daudet’s romances. He gives an account of a certain 
M. Aurelius Antony de Tounens, of Perigeux, who, inspired 
by the longing we have described, founded a Kingdom in 
Araucania. If he did not succeed quite as well as Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s hero, he was quite as good at a State 
paper as Tartarin. M. de Tounens, like a true Frenchman, 
ehose his Kingdom on abstract grounds. Its position was 
arrived at by a logical process perfect of its kind. In 1858— 
the period of M. de Tounens’ activity—there existed on the 
borders of Chili a body of Indians who had never been sub- 
dued by the Spaniards. This tribe, or rather group of tribes, 
named the Araucanian Indians, were a fierce and hardy race, 
numbering many thousands, and there can be little doubt 
that the French adventurer’s supposition that they only 
wanted a leader to make them exceedingly powerful, was 
perfectly correct. M. de Tounens left France in 1858, 
but did not take possession of the Kingdom he had allotted 
to himself for two years, during which time he remained in 
Coquimbo learning Spanish. As soon, however, as he had 
made the acquaintance of an Araucanian chief named Magnil, 
he began to make serious preparations for his adventure, one 
ef which was to present his first adherent with a grand piano. 
Mugnil doubtless accepted the gift with pleasure, but did not 
apparently regard it as a musical instrument, for he took out 
the keys and wires, and used the case as a bed for himself and 
his wife. In 1860, M. de Tounens crossed the Araucanian 
frontier, but only to be met with the news of Magnil’s 
death. Most men would have been disheartened by these 
tidings. Not so the would-be King. He at once began 
to treat—through an interpreter—with other chiefs, and 
very soon considered it opportune to publish a Royal edict 
which began in the following style:—“ We, Prince Orllie- 
Antoine de Tounens, considering that Araucania is inde- 
pendent of any other State, that it is divided into tribes, and 
that a Central Government is demanded in both the public and 
private interest,” &c. The document then proceeds to decree 
that “a constitutional and hereditary Monarchy is founded 
in Araucania; Prince Orllie-Antoine de Tounens is named 
King ;” that “in case of the King leaving no descendants, 
his heirs shall be taken from the other lines of his family, 
according to the order which shall be ultimately established 
by a Royal ordinance ;” that “ until the great bodies of State 
be constituted, the Royal ordinances shall have the force of 
law ;” and finally, that “our Minister Secretary of State is 
charged with these presents.” The whole document is described 
in truly Royal style as “done in Araucania, 17th November, 
1860,” is signed ‘ Orllie-Antoine I. By the King;” and is 
countersigned by “the Minister Secretary of State for the 
Department of Justice, F. Desfontaine.” True to the 
genius of his race, ‘“Orllie-Antoine I.” proceeded to de- 
cree a formal Constitution, in which such points as the 
Civil List, martial law, and “the right of reporting 
Parliamentary debates in Araucania,” are severally dealt 
with. It is also characteristic that, three days after his 
paper accession to the paper throne of Araucania, he 
declares that he has been chosen King of Patagonia, “that 
race having expressed a wish to enjoy the benefits of con- 
stitutional government.” There is something deliciously 
Napoleonic in thus first making a coup d@état in the interest 





of law and order, and then annexing something “at the desire 
of the inhabitants.” After thus placing two crowns on his 
head, “ Orllie-Antoine I.” left his dominions for a time, in 
order the more easily to communicate with Europe, whence he 
expected help as soon as the news of his accession had been 
received. Unfortunately, however, his countrymen would not 
take him seriously, and the King of Araucania had 
to return to his dominions without the expected succour. 
Arrived there, be set himself to accomplish the con- 
genial task of getting his election ratified. As often 
happens in such cases, poor Orllie-Antoine’s grave tom- 
fooleries greatly impressed and delighted the Indians, and he 
soon came to be regarded as a person of almost supernatural 
powers. They believed, too, that he would lead them to the 
destruction of their enemies, the Chilians. The tribesmen, we 
are told, moved by wonder and warlike joy, “galloped, 
wheeling and whooping round the offered deliverer, and 
willingly received his gaudy standard as a sign of taking up 
the hatchet against their ancient enemy. Some of them, it 
appears, looked on him as having come from the skies; but 
their barbarous exhibitions of faith and loyalty were not 
enough for Orllie-Antoine, whose first lesson in constitutional 
government was to instruct them not to address his sacred 
person without uncovering their heads, or saluting with the 
right hand if, as well might be, a dutiful subject had no hat 
to take off. There seems no doubt that they received and 
treated him as an extraordinary being, worthy of all confidence, 
his avatar having already been announced by the deceased 
chief, Magnil.” One of the procés verbaux drawn up by the 
King to put on record proceedings, which apparently took 
place among the warriors of one of two tribes, is worth quoting. 
Itisso right royal in phraseology that we can hardly forbear our 
admiration :—“ To-day, 27th December, 1861, the electors of 
the tribe of Quicheregua united in general assembly at their 
ordinary place of meeting, two kilométres from the house of 
the Cacique Millavil, under the presidency of this chief. After 
deliberation, the said electors have elected and proclaimed me 
King of Araucania and Patagonia in the terms indicated. 
Done in Araucania, the above day, month, and year (signed), 
ORLLIE-ANTOINE I.” The King’s next business was to select a 
capital, and this he at once did, intending to take up his abode 
there forthwith, and, we presume, to erect a palace. Un- 
fortunately, however, on the very day on which he set out for 
his capital—January 5th, 1862—M. de Tounens was captured by 
the Chilian police. He had reigned for little more than a week. 
Into the story of his imprisonment, of his return to France, 
of his subsequent attempt to regain his dominions, and of his 
determined efforts to comport himself like any other roi en 
exil while residing in France, we cannot enter here. Suffice 
it to say that “the man who would be a King,” and who 
actually was one for some five days, “died penniless and 
miserable in a hospital at Bordeaux.” Yet, in spite of the 
miseries endured by the poor King of Araucania and Pata- 
gonia during his later years, we do not doubt but that, on the 
whole, he was happy. He had the true “Tartarin ” tempera- 
ment, and as long as he could issue edicts and draw up 
Constitutions, he was content. Even the imminent fear of 
death did not take away his delight in the drama he was 
enacting. When lying in a Chilian prison, and fully expecting 
to be shot as the instigator of rebellion, he gravely exercised 
the powers which he had given himself under his own Con- 
stitution, and made a will settling the succession to his 
Kingdom. We are told that, being a bachelor, he bequeathed 
the Kingdom to his father, then to his eldest brother, then 
to this brother’s son, failing all of whom or their male pos- 
terity, to “our well-beloved niece, Lida-Jeanne de Tounens 
and her descendants in perpetuity.” But in case of her line 
also failing, he was mindful to provide for the successive 
devolution of the crown on his second, third, fourth and 
fifth brothers, or after them on his three sisters, male heirs 
always taking precedence over female ones, though the Salic 
Law was rejected. It is impossible to doubt that poor, balf- 
crazy M. de Tounens felt himself as much a King as Louis 
XIV., or any monarch that ever lived. After he assumed his 
paper diadem, he seems never once to have forgotten himself, 
but maintained under every trial and privation the utmost 
dignity of demeanour. In the eyes of almost every other 
human being on the face of the earth, he was a mad impostor. 
In his own, always a King. 


As the earth gets better known and more thoroughly 
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developed, the opportunities afforded to the would-be Kings 
of the world grow fewer and fewer. Still, there remains 
a considerable portion still sufficiently unappropriated, and 
for at least one more generation we may look for followers of 
«Orllie-Antoine I.” Probably the best chance now remaining 
exists in East Africa. If any man rich enough to fit out a 
party of some twenty Europeans, and able to smuggle a large 
supply of arms and ammunition, were able to make a start in 
the country lately crossed by Dr. Peters, he might gofar. He 
should first get into the high country on the eastern frontier 
of the Masai, and there establish a station, well protected by 
Maxim guns, as a basis of operation. Next, he should 
endeavour to recruit Masai warriors and to form an efficient 
army of black troops. This accomplished, there is no absolute 
reason why he should not invade Masailand itself, and make 
himself chief of that great tribe. No doubt there would be 
great difficulties to be encountered,—such, for instance, as the 
Masai’s contempt for white men; still, plenty of arms and 
ammunition would do much. Again, Borneo and New 
Guinea contain some chances; and lastly, there is still a good 
field for operations in the upper valley of the Amazon. We 
expect, however, that any adventurer, to succeed, will have to 
be rich enough to buy large ‘supplies. But then, adventures 
are the last things rich men attempt except in the way of sport. 
‘They infinitely prefer shelter from the ills of life to sove- 
reignty. The needier classes will no doubt go on producing 
men who will attempt to put their aspirations into practice ; 
but we can hardly expect that they will win any greater 
success than that achieved by M. de Tounens. 





A WOMAN’S WOMAN. 

HERE are two phrases that are, often used in common 
speech, but which for some reason or other have rarely 
found their way into print; possibly because every one who 
uses or hears them attaches an understanding to them of his 
own, and in the case of different persons that understanding is 
not always identical. What do people mean exactly when they 
speak of “a man’s woman ” or “a lady’s man”? In nearly every 
‘case, the words are apparently intended to be slighting, and the 
expressions may be taken more or less as terms of reproach; 
and yet there is notbing in the words themselves that reflect 
any particular discredit upon the persons of whom they are 
‘spoken, and very often it is with an air of humility that mem- 
bers of either sex disclaim any right to the possession of the 
titles. With regard, too, to the converse of these expressions, 
there seems to be even more confusion of meaning, and it is 
impossible to be sure, without knowing of whom the words 
‘are spoken, whether the terms, “a man’s man ” or “a woman’s 
woman,” are intended to be complimentary or not; the only 
general rule that can be laid down with regard to them is, 
that they have a totally different significance in the mouth 
of the different sexes, and that when a man intends a 
compliment, a woman intends the reverse. There is no doubt 
whatever about the sense in which one of these expressions is 
used in an article that has just appeared in the pages of an 
American publication, Literary Life, which has suggested 
ito us the present inquiry. Miss Cleveland, a sister of the late 
President, in writing an account of another well-known 
American lady, Mrs. Frank Leslie, describes her as being 
“that most gracious and attractive of all human beings,—a 
woman’s woman.” Now, that is, we believe, the sense in which 
every woman would read the words—indeed, we too would 
willingly confess that a woman who finds favour in the sight 
of other women must of necessity be somewhat above the 
average of womankind—why, then, do they apply the expres- 
sion, ‘‘a man’s man,” only to those of the other sex who are 
the least gracious and attractive of human beings, and 
the most uncouth of their kind? And why is it that 
they are so sure that the qualities that recommend them- 
selves to a woman can never recommend themselves to a 
man, and that a woman’s woman and a man’s woman can 
never be found in the same person? Asa matter of fact, the 
expressions, wherever and however they may be used, will 
nearly always be found to be based upon the contempt that 
one sex has for the judgment and powers of discrimination of 
the other, when the character of one of themselves is in ques- 
tion. When one man speaks of another as being a ladies’ man, 
he means to imply that he is a poor creature, deficient in both 
body and spirit, who is better fitted to adorn a lady’s drawing- 
room than to fight in the rough battle of life. When, on the 





other hand, a woman says of another woman that she “ gets 
on very well with gentlemen,” or that she is the kind of girl 
that men admire, she means that she is a flaunting, flirting 
young person whose manners are as free as her speech. It is 
merely the way in which one sex is accustomed to libel the 
other; and yet, just as there is hardly any libel that does not 
contain some measure of truth, and the greater the measure 
of truth the more cruel the libel, so there is a certain amount 
of reason in this mutual accusation, and it is only when the 
reason is apparently just that the accusation is resented. 


We honestly believe that, as a general rule, the qualities 
that stand highest in a woman’s estimation of her own sex, 
are those that also stand highest in a man’s estimation, and 
vice verst; that no woman, for instance, can have more 
regard for modesty and tenderness than a man has, and that 
no man puts a higher value upon courage and honesty than a 
woman does. And yet, although both sexes seem thoroughly 
agreed as to what is desirable in the other, they still continue 
to show a curious perversity, not in admiring, but in ex- 
cusing and condoning the want of what is desirable, even 
the actual existence of what is undesirable. The failing 
which in a man’s eyes is the unpardonable sin, is one which a 
woman most readily forgives, and very naturally, because in a 
woman the same offence is hardly a failing; but it does not 
follow, because a woman is merciful to a man who shows a 
want of courage, that she prefers cowardice in the other sex, any 
more than it follows that because a man is most willing to 
excuse a certain recklessness of demeanour and freedom of 
speech—which, after all, are but faint shadows of his own—he 
does not prefer ways that are more modest and guarded. The 
apparent divergence of opinion on this subject arises, not from 
the fact that the two sexes admire different qualities, but 
that they do not attach the same amount of blame to the 
want of those qualities; and the misunderstanding which 
results is almost entirely upon the woman’s side. With a 
woman, condonation always means approval. Any man who 
ventures to condone, or find excuses for, what seems to her 
to be unseemly, must of necessity, in her eyes, not only 
approve it but admire it. She never applies the same rule to 
herself. And why? Because she says that she is a woman, 
and ought not to be expected to be logical. A man, apparently, 
is expected not only to be logical, but to be capable 
of no half-way feelings. It is for this reason that the 
expression, “a woman’s woman,” as it is used by Miss Cleve- 
land, rankles in the manly breast. In calling Mrs. Leslie by 
that name, she intended not only to give the highest 
praise that was possible to her subject, but also to deal 
a back-handed blow at the other sex. ‘ This is a woman,’ she 
seems to say, ‘of such rare excellence as only another woman 
can appreciate, a woman’s woman, not such as men admires 
whose eyes are proverbially blind to what is really beautiful, 
but such a woman as we ourselves know to be best and most 
desirable,—in fact, the most gracious and attractive of all 
human beings.’ Why should Miss Cleveland, or any other 
woman, assume this dullness and shortsightedness on the part 
of men, or suppose that they cannot be attracted by real grace ? 
Is not the supposition a little unfair upon the part of the fair 
sex? In common justice to the male sex, we would ask 
if any one has ever heard a man use the expression, “a man’s 
man,” in the same invidious sense, or, indeed, has ever heard a 
man make use of that expression at all? That, too, is a 
woman’s phrase, and means generally something the reverse 
of complimentary,—an uncouth being, savage, and devoid of 
gentle merits. We have already admitted that the term, “a 
lady’s man,” is used by men to denote something that does 
not seem to them to be altogether admirable; but we humbly 
submit that no man would ever have the arrogance to suppose 
that woman is incapable of appreciating his highest qualities, 
however much he may be perplexed to account for the toleration 
which she displays towards qualities which he considers de- 
testable. However, inasmuch as womankind is most to blame 
in bringing about this misapprehension of man’s ideal of femi- 
nine graces, so upon their heads have fallen the deplorable 
consequence. Probably there is hardly one man in a hundred 
who has such a mistaken idea of what a woman likes and 
dislikes, that he would deliberately try to ingratiate himself 
with her by pretending to qualities that are more proper to 
her sex than to his. There are many men, it is true, who 
incur the reproach of effeminacy, and whose lack of manliness 
succeeds in procuring them that pity which is but one step 
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towards the affection of womankind; but the réle that they 
play is not the outcome of premeditation, but the unfortunate 
result of their own temperament. On the other hand, there 
are very many women who, victims to their own fond 
imaginings, deliberately discard their most womanly charac- 
teristics for the purpose of seeking man’s favour, and really 
believe that by assuming a mannish swagger and—want of 
delicacy, we will say—they more easily commend themselves 
to his good graces. They may perhaps attract the attention 
and favour of certain men of the baser sort ; but we will do 
them the charity to believe that it is not the baser sort that 
they wish to attract. 

Really, some lady-novelists have much to answer for. The 
persistent way in which they have decried man’s judgment, 
and misrepresented his feelings, is enough by itself to have 
demoralised their readers’ ideas. No great novelist of the 
other sex has ever ventured to make his heroine anything but 
most womanly. Perhaps “ Diana of the Crossways” may be 
cited as a woman who, in woman’s parlance, “ got on very well 
with gentlemen,” and who did not get on very well with her 
own sex ; but Mr. George Meredith has been careful to endow 
Diana with graces and failings that make her the most 
feminine of women, and prove that either result was rather her 
misfortune than her fault. We cannot honestly say that we 
should have fallen in love with Amelia Sedley, whose womanly 
virtues have been rather caricatured in Thackeray’s hands, but 
at least we should have preferred her to Becky Sharp, who was 
the very opposite to what Miss Cleveland and others term a 
woman’s woman. It is necessary in the commerce between 
men and women, that one side should attempt to meet the 
other half-way; but if the meeting is impracticable at that 
distance, it is better that it should never take place at all. 
The man or the woman who crosses that mark, who goes a 
greater distance to meet a member of the other sex upon their 
own ground, only suffers a loss of dignity, and justly incurs 
the reproach that is contained in the contemptuous phrases 
which we have quoted. For if Miss Cleveland, and other 
ladies who write, would only believe it, we would respectfully 
assure them that it is not by man’s wish or invitation that 
women cross the line. They really are most to blame for 
keeping alive a delusion which is perfectly unfounded, and 
which cruelly misrepresents the humbler sex. 





IS COUNTRY LIFE STILL POSSIBLE ? 

(FNO ask such a question as that which heads this paper may 

at first seem mere paradox. That every sound-minded 
Englishman is at heart a countryman, has been for so long a 
fixed idea that we have hardly realised that what was once the 
inborn bias of a nation has perhaps dwindled to a sentiment. 
There are good grounds for thinking that the old belief (to 
which we would still most gladly cling) was based on fact, and 
noton fancy. Lord Burleigh’s axiom that “ he who sells an acre 
of land sells an ounce of credit,” was respected long enough to 
become a guarantee for its transmission. Men who made 
fortunes, large or small, clung to the habit of investing them 
in land, and their sons, to whom they left their “money ”— 
that is, their land—were brought up to live on it, and there 
learnt that passionate love for country life which seems almost 
inseparable from early association with the soil. They were 
countrymen in the best sense, and knew how to reap the most 
conscious and complete enjoyment which their manner of life 
could afford. Of the general tendency of a nation, there 
is no quicker judge than an intelligent foreigner; and even 
so late as M. Taine’s first visit to England, his diagnosis 
of the end proposed to himself by the average successful 
Englishman—namely, the possession of a country estate, with 
the social and political prestige which it conferred—was pro- 
bably not wide of the truth. The change had already begun, 
but not for the generation with which M. Taine was probably 
most in contact during his visit. For most of them, “ modern 
life ” had begun too late to destroy the tradition of the past. 
Those of his hosts who were engaged in commerce, probably 
took as it came the huge rush of “business” of the first half 
of the present reign, with its rapid increase of wealth, its bustle 
and excitement, and wisely made the most of it. But their 
ideas of leisure were those of their fathers. The form which 
their enjoyment of that leisure should take was determined by 
the ideals of their youth. When the money was made and the 
time came to enjoy it, they bought estates, or added new acres 





to the old ones, settled down naturally to country interests 
and country sports, the taste for which had been early formed ; 
and shook off the dust of the City without regret. There was 
no cause for them to feel ennui or isolation, for they merely 
exchanged one set of occupations for another, with which 
early associations made them not unfamiliar. They did not 
leave affairs tc dawdle through the morning with the Times, 
or potter with vineries and early asparagus, but found work 
in the management of their property and amusement, in field- 
sports, or more rarely in the observation of the wild life which 
surrounded them. In the last, they renewed their youth; in 
the first, they found employment for the energies of maturity. 

But though this reaction towards the country was partly 
due to early sentiment, it must be remembered that London 
life was then infinitely dull for the busy man, and especially 
so for the “business man.” Office-hours were much longer, 
and holidays very rare and short. Mr.and Mrs. John Gilpin’s 

“ Twice ten tedious years that we 
No holiday have seen,” 

was the common experience not only of decent tradesfolk like 
the hero of the ride to Edmonton, but of merchants and pro- 
fessional men of standing. We were told by the head of an 
old City business, who is now, excellent man, enjoying his 
country house in old English fashion, that the first day on 
which he so far complied with modern habits as to take a 
“half-holiday ” on Saturday, he made bold to go so far as 
Hampstead Heath ; and when there, was so overcome by the 
enormity of the thing he had done, that he went back to his. 
office, though he knew that he should find it shut up, 
and his younger employés taking their holiday without any 
scruples of conscience. Again, we still recall the memory of 
two old partners in a leading firm of solicitors, whose sole 
form of enjoyment for twenty years was a solemn drive round 
the park together in a yellow chariot at half-past 6, as a pre- 
liminary to dinner, whist, and bed. There was. little or no 
mixing with other men and other interests; no journalists or 
artists to chat with; no mixture of the leisured class with the 
busy class; no “society ” for the business man. If he wanted 
a change, and a chance of meeting fresh ideas in others, “ e’en 
from the peasant to the lord,” he could only find it in the 
country: and to the country he went. 


That neither of the two causes which mainly kept up the: 
old English taste for the country retain their old force, is 
certain, though the effect of their gradual weakening is 
curiously sudden. Early association certainly has less hold 
on the imagination of the present generation than it 
had on their predecessors, mainly because it is allowed so- 
little time to act before it is supplanted by rival in- 
terests. When the author of ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays” 
complained that “ young England” did not know their own 
lanes and fields and hedges, he found a reason in the “ globe- 
trotting spirit”? which sent young men abroad travelling, 
instead of returning to the old country haunts. By a curious 
irony, the later chapters of his book, in which the author has 
so vividly painted the delights of organised athletics, have 
appealed so powerfully to “young England,” that, with our 
usual instinct for doing one thing with all our might, games 
of every kind have not only in a great measure supplanted the 
old interest in wild life, but even threaten to rival the taste for 
field-sports which once seemed innate in every Englishman. 
To be able to ride fairly, to throw a fly, and to shoot with some 
skill himself, and without danger to his neighbours, were the 
common accomplishments of an English gentleman. Excel- 
lence at cricket, tennis, and golf are now more important 
social qualifications; and if “young England” has a marked 
taste for riding anything, it is probably the safety-bicycle. 
Organised athletics do not flourish in the country nearly so- 
well as in a London suburb or a fashionable watering- 
place. But these counter-attractions are mainly, though 
not wholly, for young men and—it must not be forgotten— 
for young ladies. Later, the disabilities of country life, and 
the necessity of the hourly fillip given to the mind by close 
and easy contact with the executive centre of the world at 
Westminster and the financial centre in Capel Court, become 
more and more imperious. To the man who has really been 


‘engaged in affairs, the mere perusal of the morning papers is 
a poor substitute for the day-long possibilities of telegrams 
and special editions. Even if he secures a constant supply of 
“news,” he wants the right people with whom to talk it over. 
In London, he can generally find the man he wants. In the 
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country, he feels that his views are lost for want of an audience, 
He may give up the attempt, and try his hand at farming or 
managing hisestate. But,as a rule, he soon tires of both, lets 
his farm, and delegates his property to an agent. True, he 
may spend his time in study. But the appetite grows by what 
it feeds on, and what his has fed upon is usually his daily 
paper. If not, and he takes up a “subject,” he generally feels 
the need of being in the neighbourhood of “libraries.” So 
suburban villas grow, and country houses decay. Cobbett, 
when riding forth from “the Wen,” waxed furious at 
the houses of “tax-eaters” which lined his route from 
Kensington, in whatever direction he chose for his excursions. 
What would he say of us if he could see them now? 

Are we, then, become hopelessly “suburban”? And is the 
next step for. Englishmen to make London what Paris is to 
Frenchmen? Probably not; if only because we are at present 
suburban, and, by the effort so made to retain and reconcile 
a part of the old love of country with our new love of the 
excitement and actuality of the cosmopolitan interests which 
crowd and centre round Westminster, Fleet Street, and the 
City, do in a measure confess that country life is still an article 
of faith, if not part of our practice. English sentiment, at any 
rate, is still with the trees and fields. French sentiment is so 
far absolutely hostile to them, that it breaks out, almost spite- 
fully, in some of the cleverest and most “ modern” of modern 
French writers. Take, for instance, M. de Goncourt. These are 
the reflections suggested by a visit to the not too natural scenery 
of the Seine at Bougival :—“ La nature pour moi est ennemi. 
La campagne semble mortuaire. Cette terre verte me parait 
un grand cimetiére qui attend. Cette herbe pait homme. 
eer as Non; cela ne me touche pas comme la causerie 
hier; la causerie alerte et cruelle...... physionomie de 
femme, et parole d’homme: 14 seulement est mon plaisir, mon 
intérét.” However much we desire our daily gossip to be 
fresh and frequent, which, as provided by the papers solely 
devoted to it, is cruel enough to satisfy M. de Goncourt, if 
hardly as “alert” as Parisian taste would demand, we have 
not yet come to look upon Nature as an enemy; and while 
the taste for Nature, even Nature as interpreted in suburban 
dife, still survives, we may say, without for the preseat in- 
quiring how country life is possible, that it still remains one of 
our possibilities. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE FORT DES VINGT-QUATRE HEURES. 


THE other day, as I was listening to some old familiar words 
which have been sounding now for eighteen hundred years 
and more, my mind travelled back to a fort in Algiers, 
the Fort des Vingt-quatre Heures, made of huge blocks, 
which for three hundred years remained immoveable and silent. 
But in 1853, a martyrdom which some people looked upon as 
an idle tale, others as a superstitious legend, was brought to 
light, and the very stones themselves, with undeniable witness, 
revealed the pathetic figure of the Arab martyr, Geronimo. 
Just 347 years ago, a little Arab baby was taken prisoner by 
some Spanish soldiers, and brought to Oran to be offered up for 
Sale asa slave. The good Vicar-General, Juan Caro, bought 
him, and took him to his own house to educate him, and he 
baptised him under the name of Geronimo. When the child 
was eight years old, a few Arab slaves made their escape from 
‘Oran, and believing they were doing the boy a kindness, they 
took him-with them; so for some years he lived with his 
people as a Mahommedan. But the holy faith which Juan 
‘Caro had planted in the child’s heart, had taken such firm 
root that his relations could not tear it out. He remained 
with them till he was twenty-five, and then he took a step 
‘which he knew no Arab could forgive, and which, if he should 
be recaptured, would lead him with certainty to suffering or 
‘death. He fied from his home and returned to the Vicar- 
General, and telling him of the dangers of his flight, he said, 
‘simply : “It is because I wish to live henceforth in the faith 
of the divine Saviour.” 

Juan Caro was so delighted, that he received the young 
Arab like a lost child, and Geronimo, on his side, could not 
show his benefactor love and gratitude enough. He soon 
++tered the Spanish Guard as a paid soldier, and he performed 
such brave deeds that he attained very high military 
honours. But the height of his joy and ambition was gained 








when he heard that the Vicar-General gave his consent 
and approval to a marriage between him and a young 
Arab girl (also a convert) with whom he had fallen in love, 
For ten years nothing but happiness shone on his life,—he 
won the respect and confidence of all around him, he was Juan 
Caro’s right hand, and his wife was as a daughter to his 
adopted father. No shadows seemed to cross their path; no 
troubles seemed drawing near them. 


But one bright May day in 1569, news came to Oran that a 
small Arab encampment had been noticed a short distance off. 
The rumour did not seem of importance; a handful of 
Spaniards could easily manage the Arabs; at least, so Geronimo 
must have imagined, for he only took nine soldiers, and 
manned a little boat, intending to land on the coast, where the 
Arabs had assembled. They rowed out of the safe harbour 
with the sun shining on them, and sailed along the blue sea 
past the coral-fishery of Mers-el-Kebir, never dreaming of 
danger, when suddenly two Moorish brigantines, which had 
been lying secretly in wait for them, chased them and ran 
them down. The nine soldiers escaped, but Geronimo, who 
was too marked a man, was seized upon at once, and carried 
off to Euldj Ali, the Calabrian renegade. A great cry spread 
like wildfire among the Arabs throughout Algeria, that the 
apostate was captured; that he, the traitor, who had aban- 
doned his own people, denied his own faith, was lying, a 
prisoner, in the fortress, the “ Bagno.” The Moors, who 
knew his history, made a solemn vow that they would restore 
him to his old religion; so they began by sending Marabouts 
to convert him with arguments and fair promises. But they 
returned discomfited to Euldj Ali; their fine words had 
availed nothing; the apostate remained immoveable. 

A fresh treatment was next tried; he was loaded with 
chains, and treated with the utmost cruelty, and when he was 
faint from torture and scarcely able to speak, the Marabouts 
stood round him, offering him liberty, power, honour, riches. 
But no offer made him deny his faith, no longing for freedom 
made him forswear for one single moment his religion. Once, 
after some most horrible threat, he raised his poor suffering 
head, and with a voice so weak it could scarcely be heard, he 
said: “ They think they will make me a Mahommedan; but 
that they shall never do, even if they kill me,” For four 
months, Euldj Ali gloated over the daily tortures he was in- 
flicting on Geronimo; but at last the very sameness of his 
cruelty palled upon him, and he was determined to invent a 
new and more hideous revenge for the “ apostate’s obstinacy.” 
One morning the idea came to him: he was examining the 
works of a fort by the gate of Bab-el-Oued, when he saw a 
block of béton standing by the great stones. This block wasa 
mould in the shape of the immense stones, filled with a kind 
of concrete; when the concrete was sufficiently hardened, the 
wall was to be built with it. Here was the height of 
torture! Here was the most exquisitely painful death 
man might devise! The dog of a slave should be laid 
in a similar mould; the liquid plaster should be poured 
over him; he should be built alive into the wall; the renegade 
should be turned into very stone! But as Arabs never act 
hastily, the Pasha deliberated most carefully whether this 
really could be the most brutal death he could conceive; and 
then, believing there was no more effectual means of barbarity, 
he called to a Navarrese mason, who was also a Christian 
slave. “ Michel,” he said, “ you see this empty mould of béton ; 
for the present leave it; I have a mind to make béton of that 
dog of Oran who refuses to come back to the faith of Islam.” 
Poor Maitre Michel had to obey, but he finished his day’s 
work with a sad heart. As soon as he entered the “ Bagno” 
(for he also was a prisoner), he found out Geronimo and told 
him Euldj Ali’s command. Geronimo heard the command in 
perfect silence, and then very calmly he answered :—“ God’s 
holy will be done. Let not those miserable men think they 
will frighten me out of the faith of Christ by the idea of this 
cruel death. May my blessed Saviour only pardon me my 
sins, and preserve me my soul!” 

The whole of that night this brave young Arab spent in 
prayer and preparation for the death-tortures which he knew 
were awaiting him. Must not the memories of his high mili- 
tary honour and fame, the kindness of Juan Caro, the love of 
his fair young wife, have flashed through his overstrung mind 
like some beautiful, glittering dream? Was nothing left? 
Nothing real? Nothing but death,—death so ghastly in its 
fearful savagery that the very life beyond seemed hidden 
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away? Ah! it was not too late, even now. The sentence 
could still be recalled, and greater earthly power than 
Geronimo had ever had was yet within his reach! Every 
line in that martyr’s face, as we stood before his plaster- 
cast, told us what his cry must have been then; told us 
silently how his cry for strength was answered. Between 2 
and 3 o’clock the next morning, a guard summoned him to 
the Pasha’s presence. There he stood, a suffering, patient 
prisoner in chains, before a great multitude of Turks 
and Arabs in all their gorgeous magnificence. Then he was 
dragged by a hooting crowd, striking him and beating him, to 
the gate Bab-el-Oued, where he again stood before the Pasha 
in the midst of his pompous retinue. Euldj Ali then addressed 
him slowly and clearly; he pointed out every detail of the 
fearful death; he showed him the block of béton, and every 
torture of such a death was carefully explained. He then 
ended his speech with: “Dog! you refuse to return to the 
faith of Islam? ’’—“I am a Christian, and as a Christian I 
will die,” was the noble Arab’s answer.—“ As you will,” replied 
the Pasha. ‘Then here,” pointing to the béton, “shall you 
be buried alive.”—“ Do your will. Death shall not make me 
abandon my faith,” were Geronimo’s last words. The Pasha 
raised his hand, some soldiers stepped forward, they removed 
the chain from the prisoner’s leg, they bound his hands behind 
his back, they crossed his legs and tied them; then they took 
him up and laid him with his face downwards into the mould. 
The plaster was poured over him, and Tamango, a renegade 
Spaniard, wanting to show what a fervent Mahommedan he 
was, jumped on Geronimo’s body and broke his ribs. This act 
pleased Euldj Ali so much, that others followed his example. 
For twenty-four hours Geronimo lay bleeding, suffering, 
dying, in that block of béton: the jeers and oaths of his 
enemies must have been ringing in his ears, the African sun 
in its intense power must have poured upon his aching head; 
but brave, faithful, and unmurmuring, this noble Arab lay 
there till the weary day and night were over, and another 
morning broke upon that beautiful Algerian land. But in 
the land above, we believe the gates of the kingdom of heaven 
were thrown open, and Geronimo, bearing the palm in his 
hand, was admitted into the noble army of martyrs. 

For three hundred years this story was handed from one 
generation to another, till some people treated it asa romance ; 
but thirty-eight years ago, when alterations were being made, 
and the wall had to be taken down, the workmen came upon a 
strange hollow place andsome human bones. The Governor, 
remembering this story, directed plaster-of-Paris to be thrown 
into the mould, and very soon the life-size figure of Geronimo 
appeared, proclaiming at once the truth of the martyrdom. 
The cast is now kept in the museum at Algiers; it shows a 
slight figure, a face with the veins all raised, a poor mouth 
closed with a patient, determined expression ; the hands are 
tied, the legs are swollen, even the very broken ribs are lying 
there. Three hundred years of history holding its peace; and 
lo! the very stones, as it were, cry out, and the noble Arab’s 
martyrdom is brought to light. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT FOR IRELAND. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—Allow me to express my hearty agreement with your 
article on “Mr. Balfour’s Announcement.” You omit to 
notice one argument against the policy which you deprecate. 
The attempt to extend local government of the English type 
to Ireland will confuse the already distracted judgment of 
English electors. “The Local Government Bill,” they will 
be told, “condemns the Crimes Act: if Irish peasants are fit 
to elect or to become County Councillors, they are entitled in 
all cases to exercise the rights of jurymen.” The argument is 
fallacious, but it cannot easily receive a conclusive answer 
from politicians who have supported a Local Government 
Bill. Of a sophism which to many Unionists will be strictly 
“ unanswerable,” we shall hear a great deal at the General 
Election. My disbelief in the benefit to Ireland of extending 
to that country at the present moment “local self-government 
on the English lines,” is not a matter of to-day or yesterday. 
Not a word I have uttered or a line I have written will be 
found to countenance what I believe to be a delusion. My 





incredulity, however, is, I must add, not shared by my Liberal 





Unionist friends. As I know my opinion is singular, so F 
hope, though I do not expect, that it will turn out unfounded. 
—I an, Sir, &, 


July 28th. A. V. Dicey. 





THE CLERICAL CONSPIRACY IN IRELAND. 


[To THe EpiTorR oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’ | 


S1r,—I will ask space for a few words in reply to the editorial 
note appended to my letter in the Spectator of July 25th. I 
do not complain of the Roman Bishops and clergy using their 
“influence” to procure the overthrow of Mr. Parnell, but of 
their using undue influence and spiritual intimidation, whicl: 
no end, however worthy, could justify. For years past, ever- 
since the great betrayal of 1886, Irish Protestants, Episce- 
palian, Presbyterian, and Methodist, have been striving to con- 
vince their co-religionists in Great Britain that a separate 
Parliament in Ireland would be a mere instrument of tyranny 
and oppression in the hands of the Roman Catholic Epi. - 
copacy. Here is the proof before your very eyes. Are not 
the Bishops and their clergy doing precisely what they used 
in former days to accuse the landlords of, and what the 
Ballot and Land Acts were designed to prevent? That Mr. 
Parnell may deserve his fate, should not induce us to condone- 
his episcopal lynching, or to shut our eyes to its lessons. I 
read with a pang the other day that Dr. Stephenson, the 
President of the Wesleyan Conference, had complained 
bitterly in his address that “the Government would not 
listen to the demands of Methodist people for more protec- 
tion against sacerdotalism in the rural districts,” and had 
warned the Government which all Irish Protestants cling to 
as their sheet-anchor, that Methodists “ would remember this 
neglect at the approaching General Election.” This dis- 
tinguished Wesleyan minister has neither eyes to see nor 
ears to hear the “sacerdotalism” now openly rampant in 
Ireland, to which he and his friends are doing their utmost to- 
subject their Irish brethren. If there were no other reason 
against reviving a separate Parliament in Ireland, the 
existence of the Roman Episcopacy, with its secret councils, 
unconstitutional methods, and successful pretensions to com- 
mand the votes of Catholics, ought to be sufficient and 
invincible. 

To this reason we may nowadd another of pure expediency, 
to which I think British Home-rulers must gradually incline. 
The Parnellite split has clearly shown the existence of 
three well-defined and powerful parties in Ireland,—viz., the 
Unionists, the Clericals, and the independent Nationalists 
who still vigorously support Mr. Parnell. The Unionists, of 
course, insist absolutely on the Union; the Clericals desire- 
some puny subordinate local Parliament which would be a 
mere instrument of the priests; the Parnellites struggle for 
an independent Parliament and “Ireland a nation,” separate 
from Great Britain but under the same Crown, which, permit 
me as an Irishman to say, is a respectable thougk mistaken: 
ideal. The Unionists number certainly not less than 1,500,000 ;: 
the Clericals and Parnellites, judging by recent Irish elections, 
about 2,000,000 and 1,000,000 respectively, and the latter two: 
parties obviously hate each other much more than either of 
them dislikes the Unionists. Hence it is apparent that, like 
the Republic in France, the Union divides Ireland the least. 
—I am, Sir, &c., An IrisH UNIONIST. 


[To THE EpIToR OF THE “Spectator.” | 
Sr1r,—Will you permit me to observe upon the last point in 
your criticism of Lord Salisbury’s speech at the United Club,. 
which appeared in the Spectator of July 18th? You say it 
was a great error on his part to denounce the priests as guilty 
of a “clerical conspiracy,” because a conspiracy “implies a 
bad purpose, an evil or tyrannical aim,” and all they have 
done on this occasion is to demolish Mr. Parnell’s politicab 
ascendency. Now, I respectfully submit that Lord Salisbury 
is right, and that the action of the priests is the result of a 
“clerical conspiracy,” the bad purpose being to deprive the 
Roman Catholic voter of freedom in the exercise of his fran- 
chise, which I maintain is “an evil and tyrannical aim ;” and 
this is the meaning I put (and I think reasonably) on Lord 
Salisbury’s words. They were spoken in connection with the 
“One man, one vote” cry, and quite irrespective cSrams> 
squabble by which the Irish Nationalists are at present 
divided. We, the minority, have been suffering from this 
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same “clerical conspiracy ” in Ireland for many a long day, 
and I honour Lord Salisbury for speaking so bravely about 
it.—I am, Sir, &c., HIBERNICUS. 

{If our correspondent refers to any organised design of 
depriving the illiterate voter of his freedom by the intimida- 
tion of his priest’s presence at the poll, we should not disagree 
with him, at least if there be adequate evidence of a coherent 
design for that purpose. But if he only refers to the use of 
fair moral influence by the priests to get their flocks to reject 
Mr. Parnell as their leader, we differ from him in toto.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 


[To THe Eprtor or THE “SPEcTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—I hope that Lord Salisbury’s speech of July 15th is a 
hint of what Government propose to do during the next Ses- 
sion. It is insufferable that Ireland and the North of Scotland 
should be over-represented in Parliament in proportion to 
their population, and still more in proportion to their wealth, 
while the most populous and wealthy districts of England are 
in the same proportion insufficiently represented ; and Ulster 
has the same grievance against the rest of Ireland. 

I see no force whatever in the objection that such a change 
ought not to be made in a Parliament which is soon to be dis- 
solved. This would be quite true if any large and keenly con- 
tested principle were involved. But this is not the case here; 
the equalisation of electoral districts would be only carrying a 
little further a principle on which all are agreed, and the pub- 
lication of the results of the Census marks the appropriate 
time. If with this were combined the enactment of the 
principle of “One man, one vote,” the measure would be at 
once so Conservative and so Radical, that I believe there 
would be no hearty opposition from any English or Scotch 
party. 2 

A Bill for the purpose should consist of but two clauses and 
a redistribution schedule. The enfranchisement of female 
householders is, in my opinion, most desirable; but there is 
much other work to be done, and the raising of the question 
of female suffrage might occupy the entire Session, and 
endanger the Bill after all—I am, Sir, &c., 

Belfast, July 25th. JOSEPH JOHN MURPHY. 





MR. SPURGEON. 
[To tHe Epitor or THe “ SpecTatTor.” | 
Sirn,—Permit me to say that I, for one, have anticipated the 
suggestion of “ A. G. T.,” contained in a letter which appeared 
in the Spectator of July 25th, and that “prayers have been 
offered” in my church the last three Sundays for Mr. 
Spurgeon’s recovery. 

As Iam writing, may I add, in reference to my letter on 
“A Memorable Ornithological Event,” which you were good 
enough to insert in the Spectator, that the hen bulbul has 
again laid two eggs in the same nest in the conservatory, and 
that she is now sitting on them very closely? I hope this time 
she may be successful, not only in hatching the eggs, but in 
rearing the young.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CHARLES D. Bett, D.D. 

The Rectory, Cheltenham, July 27th. 





“HELEN’S VOW.” 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SpectaTor.’’] 

Srr,—Your reviewer, in his kindly notice of my book, states 
that I am “a follower of ‘ Ouida.’” This remark has been 
made by reviewers before, and I am tempted at last to reply. 
I read “Strathmore” very many years ago, and remember 
nothing of it. I fancy I have also read “‘ Two Little Wooden 
Shoes,” but am rather hazy about it. If I can be properly 
described as the assiduous disciple of a writer of whom I know 
so little, it is very curious.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W., July 25th. DESART. 





THE TABARD STREET FACTORY-GIRLS’ CLUB. 
[To tum Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.’’| 
Sr1r,—Will you allow me once again to bring before your 
readers the needs of the Factory Girls’ Home and Club in 
Tabard Street ? It becomes every year more difficult to write 
anything new ina letter of this kind. The best evidence I can 
give that the work of the home is doing steady good—in 
itself no slight praise in these days of change—is that which 
comes to us from the girls themselves. ‘ You may not think 


it,” said one of these to the lady-superintendent the other 





day, “but the club has done us a lot of good. There isn’t 
above two or three now but would be ashamed to hang round 
a pub. door now.” 

One thing becomes more evident every year,—viz., the diffi- 
culties which surround the girls in their attempt to lead better 
lives. The longer any one lives in the squalid regions of our 
large towns, the more gigantic do the obstacles appear. 

It is to carry on this work through this next—the seventh 
—year of our existence, that I ask for the liberal support of 
those whose eye this may catch, not only in the way of dona- 
tions, but as yearly subscribers. During the past year, death 
has robbed us of one or two of our most constant supporters, 
one of whom never missed sending an answer to our yearly 
appeal, though she lived many thousand miles from London. 
I would gladly send a report of the work to any one whoasked 
for it, giving many details which I have »ot room to enter 
into here, and will also acknowledge any subscr'vtions.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 

18 Chester Street, S.W. 


Aa 


Basin LEVET?. 








POETRY. 


<oneilineeni 
HODGE ON FREE EDUCATION. 

Pree Eddicashun cummin’, an’ noboddy’s ’edd to be broke; 

Noboddy voatin’ agen it! an’ noboddy putt in a spoke! 

Cats lick kittens to shape a bit at a time, they say: 

But ’ere’s a Revolushun, an’ hall of it dun in a day! 


Not as I’ve ort agen it; but hup at the ‘ Plow’ wun night 
Jim an’ me wos a-drinkin’, an’ Jim wor a leetle tight : 

An’ Jim, he sed, ’twor cummin’; so I up an’ I cracks ’is ’edd ; 
(Quorrilsum feller is Jim, Zurs,) an’ he lay good wile as ded. 


Couldn’t yer tell us afore, Gemmen, when so yer meens to 
‘ change P 

Turnin’ round that suddin, it luks so orkerd-strange. 

Dn, like wethercock yonder, as shows wot ’er meens to be! 

An’ then foke gets ’em reddy, an’ turns thare hay, yer see. 





Bat it isn’t as I’m agen it. As long as yer left it free, 
Skoolin’, or stayin’ at home, why o’ coorse I paid yer fee. 
But wen yer sed, “ Must ’ave it! and wether ye will, or nay,” 
Then, Zurs, that’s yore matter; it’s you as is bound to pay. 


Aye, but it were a startler; an’ Parson he did luk queer: 

An’ Squoire he bust out horful—’twos Simon as’erd ’im sweer. 

An’ Parson hecum’d to see me—I meets ’im thare by the mill - 

An’, sez he, its dainjerus times, Richard: an’ wot d’yer think 
o” the Bill? 


An’, sez I, I hain’t a man, Zur, as ollers likes things new, 

But I luks at things permiskus-like from a famully point o” 
view : 

An’ ’ere’s Sue, an’ Dick, an’ Bob, and Sal, an’ I doant know 
?ow many more, 

Sloapin’ down like a roof o’ tiles, or pots on a green’ouse flore. 


An’, yer see, zum things is bad, Zur; thare’s pizon, as Farmer 
Jones 

Drunk wun night in ’is loshun: ’twos pitchus to ’ear ’is grones. 

An’ others, agen, is middlin’, as ain’t verry good nor ill, 

As spiders’, an’ dirt, an’ wether, an’ Jim, an’ a mildish pill. 


An’ others is as yer take ’em, as wunce I sed to Sal— 
Givin’ a flip o’ the cheek—take that, it’s love, ole gal! 
Which zumhow she didn’t see it, but made a blessid to-do; 
So I ’ad to give it ’er ’arder, an’ hadded a word or two. 





An’ that’s wot I think o’ the Bill, Zur: it’s ment in love, yer 
see, 

A-givin’ poor folk thare skoolin’, an’ givin’ it gratis, free; 

And if yer set yer back up, why, p’r’aps they’l cum zum day, 

Just as I did wi’ Sal, Zur, an’ giv’ it a ’arder way. 


An’ er went away. An’ I stud thare a-thinkin’ wot I wood do 

Wi’ sixpence a week—that’s thrippence for Dick, an’ the same 
for Sue— 

An’ it’s just a ounce o’ baccy, an’ a pint an’ a ’alf of beer ; 

An’ it’s jolly to drink an’ smoak wi’ Jim, no squorlin’ hinfants 
neer. 








re ne mye 


But, ’ang it! £al has her noshuns; she wonts it all for shoos : 

For children must go dasent now, not rags, like haythen Joos : 

So then, thare’s thrippence a week for Sal, and thrippence for 
Jim an’ beer, 
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An’ thrippence agen for baccy—wot? Nobaccy! All gon’! 
O dear! 


So, I sez, that same’s a puzzler, I'll wait till I meets wi’ Jim, 

(We're frends agen), an’ I met ’un, an’ puts the case to ’im: 

An’, sez he, as clever as Parson, at wunce, as it’s his hidear, 

“It’s tuppence apeece for each on ’em, for baccy, an’ shoos, 
an’ beer.” 


An’ er went ’is way. An’ Parson cum smilin’—“ All right, my 
frend!” 

Sezhe. “No good to grumble until yer ’ave seen the end!” 

(As the ass who found ’is load wos hay.) ‘“ And, Richard, I’ve 
read in books, 

{As I’ve ’erd it o’ zum wun else in black), “foke ain’t so bad as 
they looks.” 


* An’ they’ve bin an’ squared it rite, they ’ave, them Parlament 
gents in Town, 

An’ T’ear it’s the Hinfluenzer as made ’em swoller it down.” 

Aw’ if it’s the Hinfluenzer, Zur, sez I, wi’ a sort of a leer, 

Then I wish they’d a Hinfluenzer at least wunce hevery year. 


An’ Squoire he too cum ridin’, as jolly as nuts in May ; 

An’, sez he, “ A capital Bill, Richard! The yung ’uns have 
nort to pay: 

Aw’ now yer can pay more rent, Richard, as yer know it’s 
terribull low, 

Or at least yer can save yer money, my man, an’ pay the 
harrears yer owe.” 


Dom ’im! An’ ’ow about baccy, an’ beer, an’ Sal, an’ shoos P 
An’ goin’ to skool so dasent, no longer as haythen Joos? 
But p’r’aps he ware only a-larfin’; or else—I believe, it’s Jim, 
As set the ole Squoire upon it. I’m horf for a crack at ’im. 

[ Exit. 








BOOKS. 


—»— 
LETTERS OF KEATS.* 


A COLLECTION ina separate and convenient form, of Keats’s 
letters to his family and friends, has long been wanting, and 
all lovers of the poet ought to be grateful to Mr. Colvin for 
the edition which he has just brought out. Until now, the 
letters have appeared either as fragments incorporated into 
various memoirs, or collected in the complete edition of 
Keats’s works. But both in their biographical and literary 
interest, they are sufficiently unusual to make no apology 
necessary for their publication in a separate volume. Mr. 
Colvin has added considerably to the interest of the book by 
giving in full the poems and fragments of verse which were 
originally scattered up and down the letters. Familiar as of 
course they are in many instances, they seem to gain 
fresh charm and significance as we come upon them, 
sometimes carelessly thrown in with a passing word, as 
if Keats were scarcely conscious of the beauty of his work, 
and at other times used by him to interpret better the 
thought he has been expressing in more commonplace prose. 
A decision which will probably be questioned, but which has 
much to defend it, is the omission from the volume of the 
series of letters addressed to Fanny Brawne. There can be 
little question that when they were written, Keats was already 
unnerved and broken by illness; and the growing con- 
sciousness of rapidly ebbing life and strength drove him 
to express himself with painful want of restraint both of 
language and feeling. It is impossible to read letters so 
intimate and unreserved as those in which Keats poured forth 
his passion, without some hesitation and sense of intrusion; and 
the same instinct holds us back from watching too closely the 
suffering of a nature which, with many high qualities, was 
ill-prepared to face sickness and disappointment, and the 
approach of death. 

But until the overshadowing of life and hope, it would be 
hard to find letters fuller of interest and suggestiveness and 
promise, than the ones contained in this volume. It is natural 
to compare Keats’s letters with those of Shelley, but com- 
parison does little beyond establishing the completeness of 
difference between them. Mr. Colvin in his preface, speaking 
with strange want of appreciation, says of Shelley, that in 
his correspondence he is “little more than any other amiable 
and enthusiastic gentleman on his travels,” a judgment at 





* Letters of John Keats. 
and Co, 
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least as open to question as Matthew Arnold’s well-known 
expression of opinion in an opposite direction. In beauty 
and distinction of style, and in the skill which chooses the 
fittest word to express or heighten the image he is seeking 
to portray, Shelley’s letters appear to us unquestionably 
more perfect. Keats’s letters are much more often imperfect 
and faulty in form and workmanship; they are less 
compositions than the rapid outpourings of a rich and 
poetical imagination, expressing itself as best it can, without 
pausing to set its thoughts in order, or to measure its 
language, and often falling back upon poetical expression in 
the attempt to render more adequately the conceptions which 
have taken possession of his mind. But it is part of the charm 
of the letters that they are so imperfect, so unfinished. In 
the ease and unconstraint and carelessness of effect with 
which they are written, they bring Keats before us in all his 
boyish hopefulness and spirit, in his inexperience, his delight 
in beauty, his eager interest, his affectionate simplicity. The 
letters contain the record of a good deal that is merely trivial 
and without permanent interest; and there are pages which 
go further, and give an unpleasant glimpse into the somewhat 
second-rate and even underbred society to which by birth Keats 
belonged, and in which he seems to have moved with an 
amused interest in its doings, and an odd absence of sensitive 
recoil from its vulgarity. But this is only one aspect of the 
letters. They give also, and with extraordinary directness 
and absence of self-consciousness, the picture of a highly 
gifted nature, as it grew and gathered intensity and range of 
purpose, and as the significance and power of beauty took 
deeper hold upon it, opening out new possibilities and 
meanings :— 

“TI can never,” he writes in one place, “feel certain of any 
truth but from a clear perception of its beauty—and I find 
myself very young-minded even in that perceptive power—which 
I hope will increase.” 

And ina very characteristic passage, which illustrates both 
the strength and weakness of his method, he develops more at 
length the manner in which his imagination worked :— 

‘“‘T had an idea that a man might pass a very pleasant life in this 
manner. Let himon acertain day reada certain page of full poesy 
or distilled prose, and let him wander with it, and muse upon it, 
and reflect from it, and bring home to it, and prophesy upon it, and 
dream upon it: until it becomes stale. But when will it do so? 
Never. When man has arrived at a certain ripeness in intellect, 
any one grand and spiritual passage serves him as a 
starting-post towards all ‘the two-and-thirty Palaces.’ How 
happy is such a voyage of conception, what delicious, diligent 
Now it appears to me that almost any man 
may, like the spider, spin from his own inwards, his own airy 
citadel—the points of leaves and twigs on which the spider begins 
her work are few, and she fills the air with beautiful circuiting. 
Man should be content with as few points to tip with the fine web 
of his soul, and weave a tapestry empyrean—full of symbols for 
his spiritual eye, of softness for his spiritual touch, of space for 
his wandering, of distinctness for his luxury. But the minds of 
mortals are so different and bent on such diverse journeys that 
it may at first appear impossible for any common taste and 
fellowship to exist between two or three under these suppositions. 
It is, however, quite the contrary. Minds would leave each 
other in contrary directions, traverse each other in numberless 
points, and at last greet each other at the journey’s end. An old 
man and a child would talk together, and the old man be led on 
his path and the child left thinking.” 

Much that Keats writes is unequal in power, much of it 
is ill-considered and immature; and his thought is often 
fragmentary and disconnected, sometimes expressed with 
remarkable beauty of language, and at other times crude 
and boyish in form and matter. But whatever he writes is 
unmistakably sincere ; it is always free from conscious striving 
after effect, and equally free from arrogance or self-assertion. 
And there are many passages in his letters which show other 
qualities, an independence and soundness of judgment, a 
singleness of aim, an intellectual force and strength of 
character, for which we are scarcely so much prepared. There 
is a phrase he employs, in speaking of Shakespeare’s sonnets, 
“they seem to be full of fine things said unintentionally,” 
which would do very well to describe the character of many 
of his own letters. In spite of some awkwardness and oddness 
of expression, and a singular grammatical blunder in the use 
of a Latin word, such a passage as the following shows both 
observation and insight :— 

“T had not a dispute, but a disquisition, with Dilke upon various 
subjects; several things dovetailed in my mind, and at once it 
struck me what quality went to form a Man of Achievement, 
especially in Literature, and which Shakespeare possessed so 
enormously—I mean Negative Capability, that is, when a man is 
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capable of being in uncertainties, mysteries, doubts, without any 
irritable reaching after fact and reason. Coleridge, for instance, 
would let go a fine isolated verisimilitude caught from the Pene- 
tralium of mystery, from being incapable of remaining content 
with half-knowledge.” 

Or, as he puts the same thought another time: “ Many a 
man can travel to the very bourne of Heaven, and yet want 
confidence to put down his half-seeing.” 

In amusing contrast with the foregoing extracts is the 
passage in which, with unexpected shrewdness, he speculates 
on the varying national character of Scotch and Irish, as he 
has experienced it in a holiday journey :— 

“T have nothing of consequence to say now concerning our 
journey—so I will speak as far as I can judge on the Irish and 
Scotch. I know nothing of the higher classes—yet I have a per- 
suasion that there the Irish are victorious. As to the profanum 
vulgus, I must incline to the Scotch. They never laugh—but they 
are always comparatively neat and clean. Their constitutions are 
not so remote and puzzling as the Irish. The Scotchman will 
never give a decision on any point—he will never commit himself 
in a sentence which may be referred to as a meridian in his notion 
of things—so that you do not know him—and yet you may come 
in nigher neighbourhood to him than to the Irishman, who com- 
mits himself in so many places that itdazes your head. <A Scotch- 
man’s motive is more easily discovered than an Irishman’s. A 
Scotchman will go wisely about to deceive you; an Irishman 
cunningly. An Irishman would bluster out of any discovery to 
his disadvantage. A Scotchman would retire perhaps without 
much desire for revenge. An Irishman likes to be thought a 
gallous fellow. A Scotchman is contented with himself. It seems 
to me they are both sensible of the Character they hold in England, 
and act accordingly to Englishmen. Thus the Scotchman will be- 
come over-grave and over-decent, and the Irishman over-impetuous. 
I like a Scotchman best because he is less of a bore—I like 
the Irishman best because he ought to be more comfortable. The 
Scotchman has made up his mind within himself in a sort of snail- 
shell wisdom. The Irishman is full of strongheadéd instinct. The 
Scotchman is farther in humanity than the Irishman—there he 
will stick perhaps when the Irishman will be refined beyond him— 
for the former thinks he cannot be improved—the latter would 
grasp at it for ever, place but the good plain before him.” 

It is just when, as the letters show, the mind was gaining 
new powers and giving promise of higher achievements, that 
we notice the signs of failing health. It is very moving to 
watch the shadow as it gradually overcasts his life. His letters 
contain repeated and earnest entreaties to his brother and sister 
to guard their health at all costs. “ Nothing is so bad,” he writes, 
“as want of health; it makes one envy scavengers and cinder- 
sifters.” And at last, at the nearer approach of death, “the 
great divorcer for ever,” he throws aside all reserve, and with 
a passion which still gives life to the words, he pours forth the 
despair which has seized him at the thought of parting with 
the object of his affection :— 

« AsT have gone thus far into it, I must goon a little ;—perhaps 
it may relieve the load of wretchedness which presses upon me. 
The persuasion that I shall see her no more will kill me...... 
I can bear to die—I cannot bear to leave her. Oh, God! God! 
God! Everything I have in my trunks that reminds me of her 
goes through me like a spear. The silk lining she put in my 
travelling-cap scalds my head. My imagination is horribly vivid 
about her—I see her—I hear her. There is nothing in the world 
of sufficient interest to divert me from her a moment. This was 
the case when I was in England. I cannot recollect, without 
shuddering, the time I was a prisoner at Hunt’s, and used to keep 
my eyes fixed on Hampstead all day. Then there was good hope 
of seeing her again. Now! O that I could be buried near where 
she lives! I am afraid to write to her—to receive a letter from 
her—to see her handwriting would break my heart—even to hear 
of her anyhow, to see her name written, would be more than I can 
bear.” 

More pathetic, perhaps, than such an outburst of despair, 
which almost shocks us by its unreserve and wild passion, are 
the words with which his last letter ends, where the thought 
of his sister recalls to him the dead brother whom he had 
loved and nursed so tenderly :— 

“ Write to George as soon as you get this, and tell him how I 

am as far as you can guess; and also a note to my sister—who 
walks about my imagination like a ghost—she is so like Tom. I 
can scarcely bid you good-bye, even in a letter. I always made 
an awkward bow. God bless you!” 
In their simplicity and a certain wistful lingering, such 
words form a more fitting conclusion to the record of a 
life begun with so much bright anticipation and eager courage, 
and cut off before it could do more than give an earnest of 
the high powers which belonged to it. 





A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES.* 
Apmrrers of Mr. Hardy may often be heard to wonder how 
it is that, in spite of the genius displayed in his novels, in spite 





* A Group of Noble Dames, By Thomas Hardy. London: James O:good, 
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of their high imaginative qualities, of their faithfulness to 
nature, and of their splendid literary workmanship, they are, 
after all, unsatisfactory. Mr. Hardy can write sentences 
which Mr. Stevenson himself has said he would give his eyes 
to have written. He has drawn country people and described 
country life as they have never been drawn and described 
before. He has contrived to be as faithful to the realities of 
the village and the sheep-fold as Jean Francois Millet, 
and has yet preserved in his woodmen, farmers, and 
carters an idealism and a heroic sense of beauty as 
great as that which Frederick Walker threw upon his 
canvas. In his country pictures are to be found neither the 
squalor of the great Frenchman—if squalor can be applied 
to the impassioned ugliness of the Sower or the Woodcutter— 
nor the over-statuesqueness of the Englishman. The woman 
in “The Angelus” is too graceless,—one might almost say, too 
sordid. The girl in “The Harbour of Refuge” is too much 
the Venus of Milo ina sun-bonnet. Marty South, however, 
holds the true balance between poetry and realism. Again, 
Mr. Hardy can paint with a master’s hand a stretch of grassy 
down dotted with sheep, or a wind-swept heath, where “the 
fuzzen and the broom” blow beside some lonely barrow 
whose tenant has quietly rested “under the drums and 
tramplings of three conquests.” Nor does his empire of art 
stop at the woods and fields. He can describe certain of the 
human emotions, can lay bare certain portions of the human 
heart, in a manner only rivalled by the greatest writers of 
fiction. Yet, in spite of all these gifts, who can read Mr. 
Hardy’s books and not feel that something is wrong, that. 
some fault of omission or commission spoils his whole achieve- 
ment? There is something in the novels which prevents the 
reader taking them to his heart as he takes the works of Scott, 
Dickens, and even Thackeray. 


What is this something? Many readers of Mr. Hardy will 
have guessed it from his previous books. Those who have 
not will find it written plain in A Group of Noble Dames. 
It is the low view of women pervading all Mr. Hardy’s 
novels that robs him, and will continue to rob him, of 
the full sympathy of his readers. It is not that Mr. Hardy 
is in the habit of filling his novels with bad women, with 
Becky Sharps or Beatrixes—that might be a defect of 
judgment, or of knowledge of the world, but it would not 
poison his novels. What Mr. Hardy does is to paint the 
average woman—the woman who is neither all good nor all 
bad, the woman to whom our sympathies are intended in a 
great measure to be directed—as a creature devoid of any 
approach to nobility of instinct. They are often drawn as 
virtuous, kindly, and anxious to do as little harm as possible 
to those about them; but around the whole creation is suf- 
fused a sense of moral squalor which is often little less than 
revolting. Take Grace, in The Woodlanders. She is a mere 
animal,—an animal of gentle nature, no doubt, and physically 
of pure instincts, but none the less a mere animal. The way 
she lets, first Giles, then Fitzpiers, then Giles again, and again 
Fitzpiers, win her love, can only be described as loathsome. 
Elfrida, though the pathos of her fate partly redeems her, 
is in truth little better than Grace. With the virtuous 
heroine of The Return of the Native it is just the same. She 
is an animal, though not a bad animal. No spark of nobility 
of feeling, and no faintest touch of heroism, ever enters 
into the composition of Mr. Hardy’s heroines. Some win 
more of our dislike than others, but only because circum- 
stances happen to be more against them. We feel, however, 
that in the last resort they are all capable of acting as 
unlovely parts as those played by Grace or by Ethelberta in 
The Hand of Ethelberta. Even Bathsheba Everdene, Grace 
Garland, and the supposed daughter of the Mayor of 
Casterbridge, have nothing in them which can make us say, 
‘These are women who are good all through.’ They were not 
tried severely enough to show their lack of high-mindedness, 
that is all. Only in Marty South, and she is after all but 
sketched in outline, do we get a noble woman. What makes 
the defect on which we are dwelling more remarkable, is the 
fact that Mr. Hardy is always insisting upon heroism in his men. 
The Reddleman in The Return of the Native, Gabriel Oak in Far 
from the Madding Crowd, Giles Winterborne in The Wood- 
landers, and John Loveday in The Trumpet-Major, to mention 
only a few, are true knight-errants, and knight-errants, too, who 
have in them no touch of romantic unreality. They are honest, 
unselfish men, ever willing to sacrifice themselves to a high 
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ideal of duty,—men whose devotion to the women they love is 
as single-hearted as it is unquenchable. Mr. Hardy is clearly 
not unable to give us noble women because he does not realise 
the existence of nobility in human nature. Why, then, does he 
write as if “the whole sex could but afford” Grace Fitzpierses 
and Elfrida Swancourts? The obvious answer is, that he is 
@ cynic who takes a low view of women, and who will not 
paint what he cannot see. This explanation is, however, a 
little too obvious to be true. It is far more likely that Mr. 
Hardy is one of those novelists who find it extremely difficult to 
realise those inner female characteristics which must be relied 
on if a novelist is to depict a heroic woman. It is possible 
that Mr. Hardy may feel he would fail in good women, though 
he does not doubt their existence in real life. That this 
is so is supported by the fact that Marty South, his one heroic 
woman, is kept in the background of the story—in a position 
where distinctness of delineation is not required. It is far 
easier for a man to draw an Elfrida Swancourt than a female 
Reddleman, and an artist who felt himself weak in women 
would soon realise this. Again, Mr. Hardy is obviously 
bitten by that love of depicting the irony of human existence 
which is characteristic of so much modern fiction, and this 
irony is well displayed by contrasting a heroic with an animal 
nature. Hither the man or the woman has to be heroic, but 
both must not be. Granted this rule, the writer who finds 
himself in greater artistic sympathy with men than with 
women will give the preference to his male characters. 

In attempting to analyse the tendencies which have pro- 
duced a series of women such as are depicted in A Group of 
Noble Dames, we have left ourselves little space to deal with 
the book itself. Suffice it to say that it is a collection of 
Wessex tales, supposed to have been told by the members of 
an Antiquarian Club ona wet day. For one reason or another, 
there is a certain nauseous element connected with all the 
stories, but upon this fact we do not propose to dilate. We 
will set forth, however, the plot of one of the tales, which may 
stand as a sample of the rest. Barbara, the only daughter of 
a rich Baronet, runs away with and marries a young man of 
humble descent but great personal beauty, Edmond Willowes. 
The old people, however, love their daughter too much to 
make any great fuss, and the runaways are soon received as 
son and daughter. It is decided, however, that Edmond 
shall be sent to travel on the Continent with a tutor, to 
get polish. After Edmond has been away a year, a letter 
comes to say that he has met with a terrible accident which 
has injured his face almost beyond recognition. Ulti- 
mately he comes home, and his wife in great trepidation 
receives him. He arrives late at night, and when he has 
entered the room, Barbara sees that her husband wears a 
pink silk mask. After the household has retired, he asks if 
she can bear to look at his disfigured features. She says she 
can. He removes the mask, but the sight of a head without 
nose or ears, and with every outline obliterated, is too much 
for her, and she rushes out of the room and hides in the con- 
servatory. Poor Edmond feels that it is impossible for her 
to live with him, has his carriage got out again, and drives off, 
deaving a letter to say that he is going abroad again for a 
year. After that time he will return again, and try whether his 
wife can endure the spectacle of his misfortune. Barbara, who 
is partly sorry, partly glad, to be rid of the trial, hears, how- 
ever, in a few months, of her husband’s death, and she then 
marries an old admirer, Lord Uplandtowers. All goes on 
smoothly till a sculptor in Italy sends over a full-length statue 
of Edmond made before he was injured. The work of art is 
so lifelike and so beautiful, that Barbara’s old love for her 
beautiful first husband revives. She keeps the statue in an 
alcove in her boudoir, and at night, when she can be alone, 
steals down and goes through a sort of ghastly love-making 
with the image. Her lord finds this out, and is furiously 
jealous. His revenge is to get at the statue, to hack off the 
ears and nose, and to mutilate it as nearly as possible in the 
same manner that poor Edmond was mutilated. The effect of 
the discovery of this trick on Barbara may be imagined. But 
Lord Uplandtowers’ cruelty does not stop here. He has the 
mutilated statue fixed in a cupboard opposite the bed in 
which he and his wife sleep, puts inside a couple of wax 
lights, and in the middle of the night pulls open the doors of 
the cupboard with a string, and discovers his ghastly peep- 
show. And now comes the characteristic part of the story. 
Most novelists would have let Barbara die of fright and misery. 





Not so Mr. Hardy ; he only makes the poor frightened creature 
beg and pray her lord not to terrify her by the sight of the 
mutilated statue. If he will do this, she will give him all the 
love she had been squandering on the marble. Lord Upland- 
towers consents, and from that moment she loves him with a 
hideous, slavish passion :— 

“The strange thing now was that this fictitious love, wrung 
from her by terror, took on, through mere habit of enactment, a 
certain quality of reality. A servile mood of attachment to the 
Earl became distinctly visible in her contemporaneously with an 
actual dislike for her late husband’s memory. ..... The upshot 
was that the cure became so permanent as to be itself a new 
disease. She clung to him so tightly that she would not willingly 
be out of his sight for a moment.” 

Such is this atrocious little story,—a story as unnatural 
as it is disgusting. No doubt it is the nastiest in the 
volume, but the others are very little better. In a word, 
Mr. Hardy’s attempt to give us a group of noble dames is an 
utter failure. Indeed, so unpleasant is the taste left by his 
book, that we cannot but hope that he will speedily give us a 
group of noble men as a corrective. With men as his subject, 
we need not be afraid of the moral squalor which pervades the 
present work. 





FRENCH FICTION OF TO-DAY.* 


Art first sight, the idea of Madame Van de Velde’s book seems 
not otherwise than a happy one. Literature, as she truly 
says, is becoming more and more cosmopolitan; and it is the 
many now, not the few, who read French novels in England, 
enterprising publishers supplying more or less feeble transla- 
tions to those who find the originals beyond them. It seems 
to us that the effect of all this must be the weakening of the 
artistic sense, as well as the moral sense, in minds that make 
a habitual study of the most worthless foreign literature in 
translations. However, the tide cannot be checked; and thus 
a book like the one before us has its value. It is evident that 
Madame Van de Velde has had access to a great deal of in- 
formation regarding the French writers of the present day, and 
has made a very complete study of their books. She now makes 
it her business to introduce the English public to these 
writers and their books, giving a full description both of the 
men themselves and of their literary work, and speaking very 
plainly of the moral as well as the artistic qualities of the 
latter. We can imagine the accomplished writer smiling a 
little as she advises the excellent English what to read, what 
to avoid, and what, even if they read it themselves, to remove 
out of the way of young girls. The English may take her 
advice, or they may not; her book may even have an exactly 
contrary effect to what she intends, in the way of checking 
the circulation of some books and increasing that of others ; 
but certainly it will teach the ordinary reader a great deal 
that he did not know before. 


It seems a pity that a book which really contains much 
useful information, and a certain amount of intelligent 
criticism, should follow the modern fashion, the interviewing 
craze, and lower itself to the level of a society paper by giving 
us these “celebrities at home,” with details of personal gossip 
which have little or no bearing on their intellectual life and 
work. For instance, it is no particular help to those who read 
or do not read Zola, to know how he talks to his friends, 
“ stretched at full length on a broad divan,” or strolls out after 
lunch, “a cap pulled over his ears, a big silk handkerchief 
carelessly knotted round his throat.” The most scientific of 
critics would not make much of details like these. Neither does 
it add a great deal to our appreciation of “Gyp,” to know 
the colour of her hair, or how “she romps by the hour with her 
two sturdy little boys...... and a sickly dog picked up in the 
street, who looks up at her with grateful eyes.” French people, 
as Madame Van de Velde herself points out, set a high value on 
their foyer; the expression, with them, answers to “home” 
in English. A Frenchman’s foyer is too sacred, too private 
a thing to be unveiled in his novels; his home life is hardly 
believed in by foreigners, for the reason that he never describes 
it. This feeling seems worthy of respect ; and even in writing 
of French novelists, it would be as well to remember that they 
are human, and have their intimate home-lives as well as other 
people, lives which may as well keep their national character, 
unless they choose themselves to bare them to the public eye. 





* French Fiction of To-Day. By Madame M., S. Van de Velde, Author of 
“Random Recollections of Courts and Society,’’ &c. 2 vols., with 12 Portraits. 
London: Trischler and Co, 1891. 
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It is a pity too, we think, that Madame Van de Velde should 
have filled up her sketches of these writers with long trans- 
lated extracts from their works. Sometimes it is difficult to 
understand the view with which she has chosen these extracts. 
She gives them as specimens of style; but this a translation 
can never be. It can only bea specimen of idea and method; 
any further attraction depends on the beauty and perfection 
of the language in which it is made. And Madame Van de 
Velde’s English prose, though good enough in its way, is not, 
we think, capable of reproducing “ Pierre Loti,” or even Henri 
Lavedan, though the sketch in the Galerie des Antiques is 
perhaps tke most telling extract in itself, and the best as 
translation, to be found in these two volumes. It is curious 
that the writer herself quotes, ‘“ Traduttore! traditore,” and 
talks of the “deflorating manipulation of the translator.” 
She even declines to attempt any translations from some few 
writers, whom she considers “absolutely untranslatable.” 
From an artistic point of view, we should have been glad if 
her scruples had been carried a little further. Here she in- 
cludes some of the lighter stories of Gustave Droz. Among 
his works she does not mention Tristesses et Sowrires, which to 
our minds has a singular charm of its own. 


The book, in spite of its smart outside appearance, has not 
been very well or carefully produced. It is full of misprints 
and faults in spelling; the sentences are often oddly con- 
structed, and would have been the better for a little revision. 
Such an odd mistake as the following seems unaccountable :— 
“A hundred years ago, a Conseiller du Parlement du Roi in- 
vited the poet Ronsard to Medan, with other celebrities of the 
day.” The book is illustrated with large photographs of the 
twelve best-known French novelists of the last ten years, and 
these are so characteristic and interesting as to make the book 
worth having, apart from its other attractions. But here, again, 
comes in careless arrangement. Instead of being in their right 
places, nearly everybody finds himself in the middle of a 
literary sketch of somebody else. The novelists seem to have 
been playing at some childish game, in the course of which 
M. Henri Lavedan takes his stand on M. Paul Bourget’s 
ground, M. Georges Ohnet on M. Lavedan’s, M. Victor Cher- 
duliez on M. Ohnet’s, M. Octave Feuillet on M. Cherbuliez’s. 
M. Zola, who might have expected to be in his right place, 
looks’ rather contemptuously displeased at being forced to 
invade M. Gustave Droz. The same thing is carried on 
through both volumes. M. de Maupassant and “ Pierre Loti” 
are safely out of the way as frontispieces. We believe that 
M. Alphonse Daudet is the only man who occupies the place 
made for him. 


However, and in spite of all defects, this is both an 
interesting and an amusing book. It is also instructive. Its 
idea is well carried out, though perhaps with some un- 
necessary developments. It professes to be a guide to the 
French fiction of to-day, and it is as good as its profession. 
If there is a good deal of gossip,.there is also a good deal of 
really useful information, and the critical remarks are, as a 
rule, well founded and true. This is especially the case, we 
think, in the chapter on M. Zola. Writers like “Ary 
Keilaw,” and the romans @ clef with which they make bad 
worse in society, are treated with too much tolerance. In 
fact, on the whole, Madame Van de Velde seems to us rather 
too lenient to the faults of the great modern literature of 
which she here gives a very complete description. 





THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1889.* 
StrupeEnts of the Psalter and Old Testament critics who have 
regretted the delay in the publication of these Lectures, and 
the continued necessity imposed on their writer of not over- 
working his sight which has caused that delay, will join in 
congratulating him on the completion of his task. There will 
also be some disposition to congratulate him yet further on 
the entire abandonment of reserve, the thorough outspoken- 
ness which characterises the book. For a long time he has 
been willing to state his own convictions with less force and 
completeness than was at his command, in the hope of winning 
the attention of thinkers belonging to another school, and 
inducing them to reconsider their theories. The motive 
is worthy of all respect. But those whose benefit was 
intended were repelled rather than attracted, their sus- 











* The Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter,in the Light of Old Testament 
Criticism and the History of R linons. By T, K, Cheyne, M.A.,D.D, London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co, 1891. 





picions being aroused that unwelcome revelations were kept 
in store for a later day. It is much better that the critic 
should tell us all that is in his heart. Yet we can well believe 
that the premisses as well as the conclusions of the arguments 
employed in this volume will fall on the ears of a large 
majority of readers with unwelcome strangeness. Stade, in- 
troducing his History of Israel to the German public ten 
years ago, found himself compelled to say: “ Theologians, as 
well as non-theologians, who are not accustomed to historical 
methods of considering Holy Scripture, will take exception to 
many statements made in this book ;” and Professor Cheyne, 
notwithstanding the controversy to which Lux Mundi gave 
rise, will find the English public in general unprepared to 
assimilate his teaching. 

The work before us divides naturally into two parts, 
Lectures i-v. dealing with “The Origin,” and _ vi.-viii. 
with “The Religious Contents of the Psalter.” The 
former of these is occupied with a careful scrutiny of 
every important Psalm, with the view of obtaining informa- 
tion respecting its date and origin. The results thus reached 
are extended to such other Psalms as are evidently related to 
the one specially studied, and in this way the whole Psalter is 
brought under review. Much stress is laid on the utility of 
studying the Psalms in groups. On the other hand, little 
reliance is placed on the criteria of date supposed to be 
furnished by “The Linguistic Affinities of the Psalms.” 
These affinities are discussed in an appendix, where the author 
points out many phenomena which support his views, but 
carefully abstains from attaching undue value to them. It 
is hardly necessary to state that the titles which are prefixed 
to a considerable number of the Psalms are looked upon as 
quite untrustworthy. But it is important to observe that 
every point is treated under the conviction that Hebrew 
history must be entirely recast; that the Deuteronomic 
legislation dates from the time of Isaiah; that, in fact, the 
theories which are best known in connection with the name of 
Wellhausen are substantially true. The total result admits of 
a brief summary. Psalm xviii., possibly composed in Josiah’s 
reign, is the only one which can have been written before 
the Exile; twenty-three, or possibly twenty-six, Psalms are 
Maccabeean ; the remainder lie between these two extremes; 
nine, or perhaps sixteen, being pre-Maccabean Greek, 
and most of those which are still to be accounted for belong 
to the Persian period. The characteristic feature is the 
bringing the Psalter down to as late a date as possible. In 
denying its early origin, Professor Cheyne has been influenced 
by various considerations. He has been much struck by the 
change in religious life and organisation which took place on 
the return from the Exile :—“ The religious reorganisation of 
the people in Ezra’s time was too complete to allow any con- 
siderable influence to archaic liturgical formule ...... it 
is not possible to hold that there is any large admixture of old 
and new in the Hebrew Psalter.” He is even more impressed 
with the necessity of holding fast the principle of develop- 
ment. Admitting the possibility that when “ David and all 
the house of Israel played before Jehovah with all their 
might and with songs,” some of these songs had been made by 
the poet. King, he believes that “ we cannot consistently sup- 
pose that the religious songs of David (if there were any) 
were as much above the spiritual capacities of the people as 
the Psalms which Ewald or Hitzig or Delitzsch 
would assign to him.” Yet he “cannot divide sharply between 
the age of David and that, say, of Isaiah;” he must come 
lower down the stream in search of the richer ages of psalmody. 


At a time when the last word has by no means been spoken 
concerning the literary products of the Exile, and the age 
succeeding the Exile, it would be futile in a brief notice like 
ours to attempt a comparison between the Psalms which it is 
sought to place there, and the other works then written. But 
the later ages afford a clearer field; and without denying the 
right of certain Psalms to the title Maccabean, we may yet 
doubt whether the old question has been satisfactorily 
answered: “Were the men of that day endowed with the 
religious and poetical inspiration which finds utterance in 
some of these poems?” However true it may be that 
eras of national upheaval have frequently been marked 
by unwonted literary activity and power, it has to be 
acknowledged that no other books, certainly known to have 
been composed in Maccabean days, are worthy to be 
placed on or near the same line as these Psalms. If we 
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travel a little higher up the stream, we see even stronger 
objections to the dates proposed for individual Psalms. To 
say that Psalm xlii. was written B.C. 198, in celebration of 
the deliverance by Antiochus the Great of anumber of Jewish 
captives who were being carried off to the north by the mer- 
cenary Scopas, is to sacrifice probability in the vain attempt 
to ascertain the unknowable. The attempt to discover the 
historical background of our poems is legitimate and praise- 
worthy, but conjecture is not proof; and a larger knowledge 
than is now possible respecting the events which happened 
during the centuries before Christ would yield many occasions 
as happily explanatory of the Psalms as any of those which 
have been selected. We must be content with much un- 
certainty, and be ready to use the apparent correspondences 
between” poem and history as illustrations rather than as 
arguments. Professor Cheyne believes that Psalms xlv. and 
Ixxii. were composed in honour of Ptolemy Philadelphus, not 
long after his accession, B.C. 285. Now, whilst it is per- 
fectly true that a pious Jew might have written verses in 
praise of a foreign King, and that the Babylonian Isaiah 
did, in fact, idealise the Cyrus of whom he wrote, it does not 
follow that such a poet would use language irresistibly sug- 
gesting to his countrymen that it was a native Prince whose 
praises he was singing, and it is at least doubtful whether his 
odes would have been able to make their way into the hymn- 
book of the Jewish Church. 

The views enunciated in the second half of these lectures, 
where “ The Religious Contents of the Psalter” are examined, 
are necessarily affected by the opinions on the dates of the 
Psalms which have been previously arrived at. But the most 
conservative critics will find them instructive and stimulating. 
We have not space to do more than barely mention the 
studiously moderate but admirably argued discussion of the 
influence which Zoroastrianism may have exercised in deve- 
loping those germs of thought which expanded into Jewish 
and Christian eschatology. If we accept the lecturer’s con- 
clusions respecting the age of the Psalter, we shall find 
teaching in some of the Psalms which we had not previously 
read there. If we reject them, we shall welcome the fresh 
light which this discussion sheds on “the ways of God” with 
men. Another really illuminating thought is admirably pre- 
sented in Lecture vi. :— 

“In those parts of the Psalter which sound most distinctly 

individualistic, let us recognise the voice sometimes of the suffer- 
ing and sin-conscious or jubilant and forgiven people of Israel, 
sometimes of the self-forgetting poet who accepts his share of 
the experiences of his people...... The Psalter (at any rate, 
Books I.-III.) reminds one of that mystic eagle in Paradise, com- 
posed of interwoven ruby-souls, glowing with the rays of the 
divine sun, whose beak Dante heard ‘utter with its voice both I 
and My, when in conception it was We and Our” ..... That 
there are many passages in which the person who speaks or is 
spoken of is simply and solely the nation, is becoming evident, 
and if we read the rest of the Old Testament with this in our 
mind, we shall perhaps be surprised at the number of parallels 
which it presents.” 
Of less importance, because covering less ground, but very 
beautiful in its way, is the grouping and naming of several 
sets of Psalms, the “Puritan,” the “Mystical,” and the 
“ Guest” Psalms. 

In commending The Originof the Psalter to critics and students 
of all schools, one or two general observations are to be made. 
It would be unjust to leave without mention the freshness of 
the book, the evidence which it affords that its author sees 
everything with his own eyes, whilst missing nothing worthy 
which others have done. And the amount of information 
which it contains is truly remarkable, information which is 
enhanced in value by a good index of names and places, and 
another of passages of Scripture. There is no breach of 
modesty in Professor Cheyne’s statement that the first part 
“might be enlarged into a synthetic introduction to the Old 
Testament: the second into a historical sketch of post-Exilic 
Jewish literature down to the time of Christ.” The spirit 
which pervades the whole will be as helpful to many readers 
as the knowledge it imparts, for here, as in Job and Solomon, 
we are made to feel that the world of literature, literature of 
the most fascinating interest, is immeasurably wider than we 
had been apt to imagine, and that its best products touch 
religion closely, and are intimately connected with the Bible. 








STAGE PARODY.* 


THIS conscientious record of the growth and progress of stage 
parody has enabled us to understand more clearly than ever 
how it comes about that dyspepsia and melancholy are so 
often the lot of the professional humorist, whether public or 
private. Here we have the jester without his paint, his 
characteristic gestures, his voice, or his “ad libs.” Mr. Adams 
has, indeed, unconsciously performed the function of the 
anatomist of mirth. Making no pretence to criticism, he has 
contented himself merely with recording the names and 
natures of the various travesties that have seen the light, from 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle down to the present day, 
and giving copious extracts to illustrate the methods of their 
authors. Very few comic pieces stand such a test, the modern 
punning libretto least of all, and the result of a conscientious 
perusal of these pages is neither exhilarating nor reassuring. 
As Mr. Adams tells us, in what he calls the “palmy” days 
of burlesque, the one-act travesty was, on the whole, deemed 
sufficient. Burlesque did not claim the whole evening to itself. 
But of late years a growing tendency has been observable to 
devote the entire programme to burlesque. “The pieces,” says 
Mr. Adams, “having now become the staple of the night’s 
amusement, were to be placed upon the boards with all possible 
splendour. Money was to be spent lavishly on scenery, pro- 
perties,and costumes. Dancing was to be a prominent feature 
—not the good old-fashioned ‘ breakdowns’ and the like—but 
choregraphic interludes of real grace and ingenuity.” The 
amount of time and money and talent that is now consumed 
by burlesque is something portentous. There is perhaps 
greater temptation at the present moment than there ever 
was before, for actors of talent to devote abilities to this de- 
partment which might have achieved solid distinction for them 
in the higher walks of the drama. George Eliot was perhaps 
inclined to take an exaggerated view of the dangers of 
burlesque, but there is certainly more ground for complaint 
now than there was when she uttered the following memorable 
protest in 1879 :— 

“Some high authority is needed to give many worthy and 
timid persons the freedom of muscular repose under the growing 
demand on them to laugh when they have no other reason than 
the peril of being taken for dullards: still more to inspire them 
with the courage to say that they object to the theatrical spoiling 
for themselves and their children of all affecting themes, all the 
grander deeds and aims of men, by burlesque associations adapted 
to the taste of rich fishmongers in the stalls and their assistants. 
in the gallery. The English people in the present generation are 
falsely reputed to know Shakspere (as, by some innocent persons, 
the Florentine mule-drivers are believed to have known the Divina 
Commedia, not, perhaps, excluding all the subtle discourses in the 
Purgatorio and Paradiso) ; but there seems a clear prospect that: 
in the coming generation he will be known to them through 
burlesques, and that his plays will find a new life as pantomimes. 
A bottle-nosed Lear will come on with a monstrous corpulence from 
which he will frantically dance himself free during the midnight. 
storm; Rosalind and Celia will join in a grotesque ballet with 
shepherds and shepherdesses; Ophelia in fleshings and a volumin- 
ous brevity of grenadine will dance through the mad scene, 
finishing with the famous ‘ attitude of the scissors’ in the arms of 
Laertes; and all the speeches in Hamlet will be so ingeniously 
parodied that the originals will be reduced to a mere memoria 
technica of the improver’s puns—premonitory signs of a hideous 
millennium, in which the lion will have to lie down with the 
lascivious monkeys whom (if we may trust Pliny) his souk 
naturally abhors.”’-—(“ Debasing the Moral Currency,” from The 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such.) 


George Eliot could hardly be expected to approach the subject 
of burlesque in a sympathetic spirit. Humour she possessed 
and could appreciate, but not drollery; and the irresistible 
fooling of the famous travesty of Hamlet in The Light 
Green, would have probably shocked her just as much 
as the unredeemed vulgarity of the parodies of Mr. Dowl- 
ing, quoted by Mr. Davenport Adams. The fancy-picture 
she draws is exaggerated, but her opening remarks are 
just enough. <A work of art is never quite the same 
after one has seen or witnessed a travesty or caricature 
of it, no matter how bad the latter may be. Bad jokes have 
an irritating way of sticking in one’s head, and to a fastidious 
mind their recurrence is peculiarly hateful. But to read 
third-rate travesties in cold blood is to court a kind of mental 
stomach-ache of the acutest kind; and it must be confessed 
that in Mr. Adams’s collection there are very few that stand 
the test of perusal. In nineteen out of twenty, the terrible 





* A Book of Burlesque: Sketches of English Stage Travesty and Parody. By 
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iteration of excruciatingly bad puns is the solitary feature 
that calls for comment and condemnation. Some of the worst 
that were ever perpetrated have been unearthed by Mr. Adams 
in the course of his diligent researches. Thus, we gather that 
Mr. G. A. Sala produced a burlesque in 1869 in which this 
memorable couplet occurs :— 


“Tt seems to me the duty of a pa 
Is simply all his children’s bliss to mar.” 

Mr. Adams calls this one of the author’s best puns: we must 
be thankful, then, for the small mercy of being spared any 
jests of inferior quality from the same hand. In the matter 
of taste, however, the palm must be awarded to an Australian 
parodist who produced a burlesque entitled King Arthur ; or, 
Launcelot the Loose, Gin-ever the Square, and the Knights 
of the Round Table and other Furniture. Mr. Adams has 
considerately refrained from quoting further from the work 
in question. As instances of the ubiquitous profanity of 
the parodist, it is worth noticing that neither Joan of 
Arc nor Christabel have escaped his desecrating hand. Mr. 
Burnand, as we all know, does not believe that Shakespeare is 
suited to the nineteenth-century stage,—at least, as he stands. 
It is interesting to ascertain from Mr. Adams’s pages that 
Mr. Burnand has adapted three of Shakespeare’s plays to the 
requirements of the modern burlesque stage. 

Of all the burlesques which figure in Mr. Adams’s record, 
none lends itself more happily to quotation than Carey’s 
Chrononhotonthologos. It is free from puns, and yet full of 
excellent fooling. Bombardinian’s soliloquy on being struck 
by the King, is a thing of rare bombastic beauty :— 

“A blow! shall Bombardinian take a blow ? 

Blush, blush, thou sun! Start back, thou rapid ocean ! 
Hills! vales! seas! mountains! all commixing crumble, 
And into chaos pulverise the world : 

For Bombardinian has receiv’d a blow, 


And Chrononhotonthologos must die. 
[They fight. He kills the King. 


Ha! what have I done ? 

Go, call a coach, and let a coach be call’d; 

And let the man that calls it be the caller ; 

And in his calling let him nothing call, 

But coach, coach, coach! Oh, for a coach, ye gods! 

[Exit, raving.” 

With regard to Sheridan’s Critic, Mr. Adams offers a very 
proper protest against the vulgar garbling of the text in the 
acting edition. Burlesque as we know it was practically 
founded by Planché, whose work, whether in regard to lightness 
of touch, geniality, or finish, compares very favourably with 
that of his successors. For the last thirty years, the word- 
twister has had it nearly all his own way, unless we except 
the works of Mr. W.S. Gilbert, and a really humorous parody 
of The Lady of Lyons by Mr. Herman Merivale. To Mr. Gilbert 
belongs the almost unique distinction—if it be one—of having 
perpetrated a travesty on one of his own works. But for the 
rest, the extracts given by Mr. Adams are, as the word-twister 
would say, “most music-hall, most melancholy.” To all 
parents or guardians who may be concerned about the punning 
propensity of their children or wards, we can cordially recom- 
mend the perusal of this volume as an antidote to that disease. 
Confectioners cure their apprentices by encouraging them to 
overeat themselves. Similarly, the incorrigible punster may 
be healed by such a surfeit of bad jokes as is to be found in 
these pages. 





MR. QUICK’S “ EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS.” * 


TuE first edition of this book was reviewed in the Spectator 
nearly twenty-three years ago. It has a strange, and even 
pathetic history. It was brought out by its author with con- 
siderable difficulty, and at some personal sacrifice. One dis- 
tinguished publisher flatly refused to have anything to do 
with it. Another consented to publish it on commission. As 
the edition was limited to 500 copies, about 120 of which were 
sold at the nominal price of 7s. 6d.,and the remainder for 
3s. 6d., while £30 was spent in advertising, it does not require 
a great arithmetical effort to see that the final balance 
was very much against the author. The English public, 
then, was not enthusiastic, though the critics, almost 
without exception, spoke well of the book. But on the 
other side of the Atlantic things were different. No less than 
three publishing firms reproduced the book. That none of 
them made any acknowledgment to the writer, need hardly be 





* Essays on Educational Reformers, By Robert Herbert Quick, London: 
Longmans, 1890, 





said. In those days the literary pirate was wholly master of 
the situation. Two of these editions were garbled and 
mutilated; the third was complete (Mr. Quick calls it “a 
perfect reprint,” but we have before us a copy in which he 
has noted that it contains “numerous errors of the press,” a 
misspelling of the author’s name being among them). Copies 
of this edition Mr. Quick used to import to meet the English 
demand, the number thus obtained amounting to about 1,500. 
In the autumn of last year, the edition now before us was 
issued. It has been largely rewritten and largely added to,— 
so much so, indeed, as almost to double its contents. The 
author lived long enough to see its success, a success which 
was only one of many proofs that his various labours in educa- 
tional reform had not been wholly in vain. On March 8th 
last he died, after a brief illness, at the house of an old friend 
in Cambridge. 

Robert Quick was a very interesting personality, and not 
less loveable than interesting. Never was a more kindly, 
candid, liberal soul. He was a keen observer, a shrewd 
thinker, and, one may venture to say, now that the word has 
recovered its true meaning, an enthusiast. And he had what 
enthusiasts commonly lack, much to their loss and the damage 
of their work, the gift of humour. But of what he was, of his 
religion, learnt at the feet of F. D. Maurice, of his unstinted 
charity, of his unfaltering courage, his fierce indignation 
against wrong, to mention some only of the good things in 
him, this is not the opportunity to speak. Readers who would 
wish to know what manner of man he was, should go to the 
April number of the Journal of Education, and see there what 
is said of him by those under whom he served, by colleagues, 
friends, pupils. 

His career was curiously varied. In his early manhood, and 
for a time in later life, when he was presented to the vicarage 
of Sedbergh (where, of course, the neighbourhood of the 
school was an attraction), he devoted himself to clerical 
work. But the main occupation of his life was education. 
Circumstances did not open to him a great career as a school- 
master. He was not a scholar or a mathematician, and the 
head-master of a great school has to be one or the other,—or, 
at least, had to be when Quick was on his promotion. But as 
an assistant-master he had an experience of almost unique 
extent. He was the very Ulysses of teachers, always eager to 
see a new country in the world of school. He knew very 
different regions in that great territory of “intermediate 
education.” He filled posts, at one time or another, in some 
dozen schools, varying from each other as greatly as the 
Surrey County School and Harrow. And everywhere he did 
excellent work, everywhere he was beloved, and when he 
departed for some fresh field, was everywhere missed. His 
friends used to laugh at him as a “rolling stone;” and 
indeed, in the case of any ordinary man, one would have 
regarded with suspicion a series of changes so rapid. 
Possibly there may have been some element of restlessness 
in his character. But, on the whole, he changed his sphere 
of action because he felt that some other sphere, not 
more inviting or lucrative, but with more opportunities of 
working and learning—of learning, perhaps, rather than of 
working—called him. And there was never a time, we fancy, 
when any head-master that knew his business would not have 
been glad to secure his services, apponens lucro even a brief 
period of contact with that energetic temper, that suggestive 
mind. 

Of course the personal influence of even the most migratory 
of teachers can only reach a little way; but Quick’s own 
views and judgment were greatly enriched by this varied ex- 
perience, and by the eager study with which he continued to 
supplement it. How much he learnt, how much le advanced, 
how much deeper and broader his views became, as he made 
acquaintance with fresh provinces in action and theory, may 
be seen by a careful comparison of this edition of Educational 
Reformers with the first. The book in its earlier form shows no 
little both of theoretical knowledge and of practical sagacity. 
(How true it is, for instance, that “ preparatory schools labour 
under this immense disadvantage, that their ruling spirits 
are mere children without reflection or sense of responsibility,” 
as contrasted with the often thoughtful “sixth-form” boy !) 
But these qualities are greatly developed ix the revised issue. 
In form, in arrangement, in the annotation, ofter modifying 
or correcting earlier statements, we see the same advance. 
Mr. Quick lived to see much that he contended for practically 
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accepted. The merits of Froebel, for instance, in the educa- 
tion of children have now generally received the acknowledg- 
ment which he was among the first to give. Much else that 
when he first wrote seemed almost paradoxical is now in the air. 
Possibly there are changes proposed, if not impending, of 
which he would not have approved. The scientific, for 
instance, may expel the literary, a revolution which would 
certainly have dismayed him. But whatever may happen, his 
services to the cause of education will never be forgotten, and 
this book is a worthy monument to his fame. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——_@——_ 
A Guide to the Choice of Books, for Students and General Readers. 
Edited by Arthur H. D. Acland, M.P. (Stanford.)—Guides of this 
class have been somewhat frequent of late, and the best of them 
must be imperfect. There are books, indeed, the value of which 
are beyond dispute. No reader worthy of the name needs a guide 
to direct him to the great masterpieces of literature; but in the 
study of history, of political economy, of moral philosophy, and 
of any special science, the ignorant reader will be often glad of 
help, and this help Mr. Acland supplies. He writes of the great 
labour given to the work, but he is too modest when he doubts 
whether the toil is justified by the result. He is, we think, on 
the right track in this Guide, even if he has not achieved all that 
he desired. ‘“ Few people,’ he writes, “who have had a good 
education realise how great are the difficulties of many whose 
opportunities have been narrowly limited, who desire guidance, 
but who are unable, in an age when books pour forth from the 
printing-presses in an unceasing torrent, to discriminate between 
the good, the bad, and the indifferent.”” Mr. Acland admits that 
there is very little guidance to the merit of different books in this 
volume, and he does not deem it possible to supply it. The soli- 
tary student wants to know that the books he is recommended to 
consult on a special subject have not been superseded, and there 
are few volumes in the editor’s carefully classified lists that are 
not of some value. We cannot, however, agree with him that the 
price of a book frequently gives some guidance as to its character. 
In his preface, Mr. Acland is careful to point out the limits of his 
plan, and he urges those who consult it not to be content with 
merely gaining instruction, but to turn again and again “to the 
books which are strong, dignified, inspiring, in which the wisdom 
and experience of many generations is enshrined.” We have 
been struck by the felicity with which mottoes from great writers 
have been chosen for headings under the different sections. 


Companion Poets: Poems by George Wither. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Henry Morley, LL.D. (Routledge and Sons.)— 
Dr. Henry Morley, the most indefatigable of editors, deserves the 
thanks of all lovers of good poetry for this little volume. It is 
needless to say that it contains but a small portion of Wither’s 
prolific verse, but it holds all, perhaps, that is worthy of remem- 
brance. In theearly years of this century, Sir Egerton Brydges 
published a modern edition of “ Fair Virtue; or, the Mistress of 
Philarete,” and from that time this delightful poem has been 
familiar to students. There is room for a new and cheap edition, 
and this tiny book, clear in print and almost imperceptible in 
weight, may serve to double the pleasure of a summer day’s 
ramble. Here, in addition to ‘‘ Fair Virtue,” a pretty love-sonnet 
that is new to us, and a few minor pieces, is “The Shepherd’s 
Hunting,” which was written in prison, and contains the lovely 
lines on the soothing and sustaining charm of Poetry, whom the 
poet addresses as his best earthly bliss and the sweetest content 
that heaven has given to mortals, adding :— 


“Though thon be to them a scorn 
That to nought but earth,are born, 
Let my life no longer be 
Than I am in love with thee.” 


Wither was an Oxford man, and on leaving the University 
endeavoured, with very indifferent success, to keep his father’s 
farm in Hampshire. He loved his Muse too well, and was happier 
as a law-student in London, for there he met the poets who were 
“of the tribe of Ben,’ and was honoured with the good-will of 
the great dramatist himself. 


Renascence: a Book of Verse. By Walter Crane. (Elkin 
Mathews.)—Mr. Crane has many gifts, and has tried his skill in 
more than one field. The little volume does both author and 
publisher credit for the tasteful style in which it is produced. 
Mr. Crane’s head and tail pieces help to adorn his verses, but we 
regret to say that the book, apart from its pretty form, has little 
to commend it. The decorative pages with which Mr. Crane has 
made us famiiiar in book-form give a subordinate place to his 
efforts as a poet. He now asks our attention more distinctly than 


he has yet done to his art as a singer, and we think it must be , 





pronounced fantastic and unreal. A measure of competence there 
is in his rhymes, and of fancy in his conceptions, but sanity of 
thought and the true imaginative impulse of the poet are lacking. 
Where there is what one may regard as a genuine utterance of 
human feeling, it is expended on “the prisoners of liberty,” Mr. 
John Burns and Mr. Cunninghame Graham, of Trafalgar Square 
notoriety. Shelley as all the world knows, has written an ode in 
which he addresses the “ Wild West Wind,” which he terms 
tameless and swift and proud ; Mr. Crane also addresses the same 
“wild wind,” and calls its spirit “tameless;’ but there the 
resemblance ends. Here are two stanzas from the more recent: 


poem :— 
“ Hark! in the wood thy voice, a lion, roars! 

Beneath thy breath upon the parched hill 
Shudders the wasted grass and shrieketh shrill, 
As though it feared thee ; but thy spirit soars 
To lash the fossil waves of hill and dale 
Ye may not move, yet melted make appear 
Their solid sides, enrobed in rains ye bear 
Across the valley like a falling veil.” 


There is nothing more inspiriting than the cry for Freedom wher 
freedom is in danger; but when Mr. Crane calls upon all op- 
pressed peoples to make bold in common cause, and to come forth 
“from living tombs of toil where rich man’s gold is made,” and 


‘* Be gathered to the equal feast 
The earth for all hath spread,’’ 


it is to be feared his invocation, with its assurance that already a. 
new age is begun, will fall upon regardless ears. Assuredly 
doggerel verses like the following have little of the trumpet-calk 
fitted to announce what the poet calls ‘“‘ The New Light :”— 


“ Awake, O world! From thy long sleep arise ! 
For a new light breaks in reddening skies : 
Shake off your rust-eaten fetters, ye slaves ! 
And claim the freedom of winds and of waves: 
Unwind! O unwind all the swathing clothes 
Of bondage and ignorance, nations’ woes: 
Break the dark might of enchautment’s spell, 
Burst all thy bonds, avd the chorus swell ! 


All wrongs shall be dast and ashes on earth— 

Dead leaves from whose death shall spring a new birth 
Which shall spread and grow like a fruitful tree, 

And under its branches shall live the Free.” 


Mr. Crane regrets that there has been a delay in the appearance 
of the book ; we confess that we do not share it. The author has. 
ample ability, but it will never make him a poet. 


Heat asa Form of Energy. By R. H. Thurston. (Heinemann.) 
—tThis is one of those treatises professing to be an introduction 
to more advanced and elaborate works, but which can be always 
read with advantage. Mr. Thurston reviews broadly the progress 
of thermo-dynamics from Ctesibus to the science of to-day. 
There is little technical detail; all is put on the lines of evolu- 
tion in successive practical stages. It is not so much a practical 
handbook as a sketch of scientific progress; and for this reason is: 
perhaps even more valuable to the general student. One in- 
teresting fact there is for philosophers, and that the exception 
to the almost universal rule of supersession, as regards the steam- 
engine. Neither the air-engine, which wastes one-half its heat. 
through its water-jacket, nor the gas-engine, with its costly fuel, 
seem likely to outrace the steam-engine for the prize of highest 
utility. 

The Snvuggler’s Secret. By Frank Barrett. (Spencer Blackett.) 
—Mr. Barrett has chosen a somewhat misleading title for his 
romance, for it is romance, and not a thrilling tale of blood and 
plunder. The plot and the groundwork of the story are made up 
of contraband, so to speak, but it is just as much as will throw up 
into relief the more ideal narrative, and the smugglers themselves 
are no longer active. It is difficult to say more without betraying 
the plot; perhaps it is not unfair to say that the secret is a young 
woman, as it would naturally be in a real romance. The circum- 
stances that are connected with this young lady are of a kind to 
furnish a great deal of easy material to work upon; we do not 
complain of this, but there is a sufficiency of detail. The 
Smuggler’s Secret, however, is a work of art; the twoold smugglers 
are weird and wicked enough to give the proper shade to the 
picture; and the p‘cture, notwithstanding the fault we have 
pointed out, is one of those truly imaginative works of art which,. 
slight and unreal though they may be, are of real literary value. 

Spindle and Shears. By Lewis Armytage. (W. H. Allen and Co.) 
—This is undoubtedly a well-written and well-conceived story. 
There is something real, almost realistic, about the characters, a 
great deal more flesh-and-blood in them than is usual in novels. 
of this type, which are often in such haste to portray passion 
and tragedy that the connection between persons and their action 
is frequently incongruous and improbable. The writer finds no 
trouble in saying what he means, is frank, occasionally un- 
necessarily so, and once we get an aside which is in questionable: 
taste. The scene is laid in Wales, and the background is, with 
its descriptive bits, perhaps as good reading as the narrative 
itself. A hunting scene isespecially good. Endea Morgan is not 
a pleasant character; she is a little too volatile and coarse; still, 
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she is a strong creation. This is a readable story, and if it had 
been a little smoother, and the “shears ” less obtrusive, would 
have been more so. 


That Afair. By Annie Thomas. (F. V. White and Co.)—The 
most obvious and distinguishing fault of That Affair is “gush,” 
and “gush” of an apparently hopeless persistence. Annie 
Thomas has, we see, four other novels after her name, and should 
have learnt to portray noble characters without lavishing such a 
flood of endearment on them, and bad ones without treating them 
with such overwhelming obloquy. It is disheartening to find a 
writer, apparently of experience, using the historical present in 
such inappropriate places, and writing in such a continued strain 
of adoration. A schoolgirl might possibly relish That Affair, but 
whatever good points there may be as to passion, description, 
and management of her characters, are to us hopelessly degraded 
by the wearisome reiteration of an accumulation of epithets and 
the most extravagant language. 


Graven in the Rock. By the Rev. Samuel Kinns, Ph.D. (Cassell 
and Co.)—It cannot be said that Dr. Kinns contributes much 
original matter to the controversies in which he takes a part, or 
that he approaches the questions involved in them in a satisfying 
way. When he disposes of the difficulty involved in the enormous 
numbers of the Israelite migration out of Egypt by saying that 
they were under the leadership of a “ Divine General,” he is not 
advancing his case. It is equally futile to say that the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch is proved by our Lord’s quoting it 
as “Moses saith.” We are not impressed by reading that the 
heroine of the Song of Solomon is supposed to be Solomon’s first 
wife, Pharaoh’s daughter. Dr. Kinns speaks of this as “one little 
bright ray” in the darkness of the King’s falling away. Is it 
possible that Dr. Kinns can believe this to be the case? The fact 
is, that there is much interesting matter collected in this volume 
from various sources; more cannot be said. The faculty of criti- 
cising and appreciating is wanting. Dr. Kinns is go eminently 
conservative, that it is not a little surprising to find him, in 
chap. 18, arguing that the traditional view of the place of Christ’s 
Nativity is all wrong. “The only word upon which the whole 
theory of the stable and the cattle has been built is ‘manger,’ 
which in the original Greek is pdrvn (an eating-place), and comes 
from waréoua (I eat). This does not at all imply the presence of 
cattle,” &c. As a matter of fact, parvn is used in humorous 
metaphor for food or maintenance, but used, as by St. Luke, in 
narrative it must mean a place from which cattle feed. This is 
the uniform signification of the word, from Homer downwards. 
What does Dr. Kinns think it means in St. Luke? And what 
authority can he quote ? 

Amaryllis, By Yewpywos. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—This little 
volume, belonging to the “ Pseudonym Library,” is a charming 
love-story, very soon read through, but leaving a distinct and 
pleasing impression, not readily to be effaced. The scene is laid 
in Greece, and everything in it—character, manners, scenery—is 
thoroughly Greek. One might be reading a modern Theocritus, 
—s0 sweet, so fresh, so idyllic is the tale. A critic must grumble 
at something. This time it is the shape of the book that dis- 
pleases. We never saw a volume that required so much use of 
the paper-knife before its contents could be got at. The amount 
of time lost by critics in cutting books mounts up to a really 
stupendous total. : 

A Political Wife. By Mrs. H. Bourke. (Eden, Remington, and 
Co.)—We cannot compliment Mrs. H. Bourke either on the con- 
struction or on the style of her story. Of course it is satisfactory, 
from our point of view, that a rabid Home-ruler should be con- 
verted from his errors by the combined influence of a visit to 
Treland and the beauty of the young woman whom he loved; but 
we cannot hope for any distinct gain to the cause from the story 
in which this salutary change is related. It is constructed on the 
too familiar lines ; we have the high-minded Conservative candi- 
date and the unprincipled Radical; the adventuress of unknown 
birth intriguing to get into good society; the misunderstanding 
between the true lovers; the convenient brain-fever (when will 
novelists recognise the fact that a disappointment in love is no 
more likely to cause a brain-fever than a broken leg?) ; the reve- 
lation of long-concealed secrets made just in time, and the indis- 
pensable wedding. These might be made acceptable if told in 
admirable language ; but Mrs. H. Bourke is impartially incorrect 
in every language which she attempts. In English, we have 
“political-mongers ;” in French, récherche ; in Latin—or what 
shall we call it?—in propria personne. Is it usual for “naked 
boys wreathed with garlands” to form an ornamentation in Tudor 


- architecture ? 


An Etymological Dictionary of the German Language. By 
Friedrich Kluge. Translated by John Francis Davis. (Bell and 
Sofis.) We gladly welcome a translation, which seems carefully 
done, of Professor Kluge’s valuable work. 








The etymological | 





history of some five thousand words—to estimate roughly the 
contents of the volume—is given, and extremely interesting this 
history often is. Such words as “ welsch,” which, by a curious 
change came to signify “French” oz “ Italian,” when the Latin 
race occupied the country formeziy occupied by Celts; “Frau” 
probably a feminine form of the obsolete fré (so domina survived 
when dominus became extinct), but fancifully connected with 
freuen ; “ Duene,” with its widespread analogues ; “ Leier,” which 
means a “ hurdy-gurdy,” but “through the influence of classical 
learning is applied to the antique instrument,” the lyre,—are a few 
samples of the instructive, and we may say attractive, reading 
that is to be found here. Truly a modern dictionary is one of the 
most entertaining of books. 


Alone through Syria. By Ellen E. Miller. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—Every reader who knows what is good will 
agree with the commendation which Dr. Sayce, a most competent 
judge in such matters, bestows on this book. Miss Miller’s title 
does not describe exhaustively the contents of her very interesting 
volume. She tells us a good deal about Egypt; indeed, not far 
from half of her volume is given to that country and to the 
Arabian Desert. But her Syrian experiences of travel have 
a certain novelty about them, the novelty expressed by the 
word “alone.” “ Alone” means that she did not go with a party, 
“personally conducted ” or other; but it does not mean that she 
actually went without any companion. She had a dragoman, but 
trusted for her lodging, not to the tent which most travellers take 
with them, but to the hospitality of the dwellers in the land, 
hospitality, of course, recompensed in the usual manner. The 
method had its gain and its loss; but it was a gain by which the 
reader profits. “Only those who have themselves undergone the 
same experience can realise what an amount of discomfort such 
a mode of travelling often brings with it, or what an insight 
it gives into the daily life of the people.” Certainly the result 
in this instance hasbeen to give a quite unusual freshness to 
the narrative. Miss Miller has a very great success in making 
us feel what the! people really are, and what the country really 
looks like. She saw below the surface in a way which the ordinary 
method of travel scarcely permits. She has, we observe, definite 
views in ecclesiastical matters, and strongly disapproves of the 
bareness and coldness of the ordinary forms of Anglican worship 
as she found them in the East. It is satisfactory to find that 
there is a friendly relation between the Patriarch of Jerusalem 
and the Anglican Bishop, shown by the assigning of a chapel in 
one of the Greek monasteries for purposes of Anglican worship. 
The presence of this dignitary, therefore, i3 not, now at least, the 
offence which it was once feared it would b>. Our position in the 
East is somewhat difficult, and Miss Miller wonders “ when 
English Church-people will discard that narrow, negative, limiting 
term ‘ Protestant.’” Unfortunately, the matter is not so simple 
as if may seem to her. The most catholic-minded divines of the 
best periods of the Enzlish Church found it necessary to retain 
this name. The preseat time, when it is now greatly discarded, 
has been signalised by a great number of desertions, and these in 
the very direction which the term is meant to safeguard. 


The Parliamentary Representation of the Six Northern Counties of 
England, 1603-1886. By William Wardell Bean. (C. H. Barn- 
well, Hull.)—This is a very laborious compilation, for which, 
seeing that it can hardly be a lucrative publication, we ought to 
be much obliged to Mr. Bean. A large octavo, consisting of more 
than twelve hundred closely printed pages, it contains a vast 
number of facts. The polling of every election which has 
taken place during nearly three centuries is given, with par- 
ticulars about the candidates, about the contests, the petitions 
presented against returns, and last, not least in importance, the 
expenses incurred. The contest for Yorkshire in 1809 (the whole 
county then returned two Members only) had, it is probable, a 
sinister pre-eminence for costliness. Wilberforce was returned by 
something like consent, but Lord Milton and Mr. H. Lascelles 
spent more than £100,000 apiece. The election of 1826 cost 
£150,000, though no poll was taken. There is nothing like this 
now, and has not been for many years. Still, a candidate may 
spend considerable sums, if he has to stand many contested 
elections. Mr. Bean has drawn up an interesting table showing the 
amounts expended by various Members who have sat or desired to 
sit for counties, cities, or boroughs within the six counties during 
the last thirty years. Sir George Elliott heads the list with £56,071, 
Mr. F. S. Powell comes next with £34,824, and Mr. F. A. Milbank 
third with £24,753. Mr. Jacob Bright spent more than £7,000 
at Manchester, and £15,000 in other places. Mr. Gladstone’s 
name figures for £16,207. The 20 who stand at the head of the 
list seem to have spent £428,000 between them. Twenty more 
spent more than £10,000 each; 88 between £10,000 and 
£5,000; 74 between £5,000 and £3,000; and finally, 253 more 
than £1,000. Calculating the whole very roughly, we make out 
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that these 450 (or thereabouts) spent considerably more than 
£2,000,000. It is a pity that Mr. Bean did not make his indices 
more regular and more complete." 

Citizeness Bonaparte. By Imbert de Saint-Amand. Translated 
by Thomas Sergeant Perry. (Hutchinson.)—The story told in 
this book includes but a short period,—from the marriage of 
Bonaparte and Josephine, in March, 1796, down to the end of the 
following year, when the Revolution of the 18th Brumaire took 
place. Why this is so, why all Josephine’s life could not have 
been told within the compass of this volume, we do not under- 
stand. There is much that is but very remotely connected with 
the proper subject,—the detailed narrative, for instance, of the 
event which led to the establishment of personal government by 
Bonaparte. A book taking in the whole of its proper subject, 
and nothing more, would certainly have been more acceptable. 
As itis, three volumes have to be given to the whole life.—— 
Marie Antoinette, by the same author and translator, is another 
volume of the series “Famous Women of the French Court.” 
This begins with the birth of the Dauphin in 1781. But then it 
gives us a supplementary chapter on “Versailles since 1789.” 
Why are we not to have the subject, the whole subject, and 
nothing but the subject? M.de Saint-Amand is a lively writer, 
but he scarcely does himself justice. 
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Summer Washing Silks, White, Buff, and 
Coloured. Pure, light, and tough. For 


NOVELTIES Ideal Summer Dresses and Under-Garments. 
FOR Price 2s. 6d. to 6s. 9d. per yard, 27 to 40 
inches wide. Summer Patterns post-free, 
SEASIDE ‘Liberty’? Embroidered Muslin. 


For Washing Dresses, with embroidered 
D R E S S E Ss. Floral Designs on White and Cream 
Grounds. Price 1s. 9d. per yard, 31 inches 


Beautiful and Inexpensive, wide. Summer Patterns post-free. 
LIBERTY and CO., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 





CALICO & FLANNEL SUPERSEDED. 


CLOTHED WITH AIR. 
(THE BEST NON-CONDUCTOR OF HEAT.) 


CELLULAR = &nxpsivers’ 


AND SHIRTS. 
HEALTHIEST AND BEST. 
FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES. 


“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 
ee —The Lancet. 


Illustrated Price-List, with names of 150 Country Agents, sent post-free on 
application, 





Full Assortment of Goods for both sexes at 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 


WM. POLSON’S CORN’ FLOUR. 


The Original and First Manufactured in Great Britain. 
Manufacturer to her Majesty the QUEEN. 


USED IN THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD FOR MANY YEARS. 
WM. POLSON and CO., PAISLEY. 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and 0O,.’S Manufac 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
TRADE-MARK. application to 


E. DENT and CoO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


VINOLIA SOAP. 
GUARANTEED PUREST. 
«An ideal soap.”—Chemist and Druggist. 





6d., 8d., 10d., and 2s. 6d. 





FOR MUTUAL LIFE 


NATIONAL ASSURANCE. 
See Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 


PROVIDENT ee POLICIES 
INSTITUTION. 


LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST, 
with Provision for Old Age. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 











St MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 


The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER lst, with an Introductory 
Address at 4 p.m. by Mr. H. JuLeR. The ANNUAL DINNER will be held the 
same evening, Brigade-Surgeon ARTHUR Myx«rs, Scots Guards, in the Chair, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE. 
One of £105, i will be awarded by sameers8 on September 24th and 25th 
e t 


*Five of £52 102 a a.m. 
[* Two of which are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge.] 








The School has all the requisite Laboratories and appliances, and provides 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. (Established 1807.) 





OUR EYES. 


Just published, TWELFTH EDITION, with New Chapters on the Alleviation 
and Cure of Short Sight and the Improvement in Old Sight. 


OUR EYE §, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 


By JOHN BROWNING, F.B.A.S., F.R.M.S., &c, 
With 70 Illustrations, Eighteenth Thonsand, price 1s., cloth, 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers’, 
Sent free for 1s, 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.O, 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


SM ED LEY’S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCE. 








plete Preparation for all the Examining Boards, and for the higher Examina- 
tions and Degrees of the Universities. 

The Residential College is at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. Students re- 
ceived at a charge of £60 for the academic year. Wardeu: KE. W. ROUGHTON, 
M.D. and B.S, Lond., F.R.C.S. e 

HOSPITAL STAFF, 
Consulting Physician—Sir Edward Sieveking. 
Consulting Surgeons—Mr. 8, A. Lane, Mr. H. Spencer Smith. 
Physicians—Dr. Broadbent, Dr, Cheadle, Dr. Lees. 
Physicians to Out-Patients—Dr. Paillips, Dr. Maguire, Dr. Luff. 
Surgeons—Mr., Norton, Mr. Owen, Mr, Page. 
Surgeons to Out-Patients—Mr. Pepper, Mr. Silcock, Mr. J. E. Lane. 
Physician Accoucheur—Dr. Braxton Hicks, F.R.S. 
Physician Accoucheur to Out Patients—Dr. Montagu Handfield-Jones, 
Ophthalmic Surgeons—Mr, Critchett and Mr. Juler, 
Aural Surgeon—Mr., Field. 
Surgeon to the Skin Department—Mr. Malcolm Morri:. 
Surgeon Dentist—Mr. Morton Smale, 
Physician to the Throat Department—Dr. Spicer, 
Anzesthetist—Mr. Henry Davis. 


OTHER LECTURERS in the SCHOOL. 


Physiology, Dr. Waller ; Chemistry, Dr. Alder Wright, F.R.S.,a1d Mr, 
B.Sc. ; Comparative Anatomy, Dr. Bottomley. : ee 


EXTENSION of 8ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL and SCHOO! 


The land adjoining the Hospital, now covered by 23 houses, has lately been 
bought, and arrangementsare now being made to build—(1) a new Oat-Patients” 
Department ; and also, in separate blocks—(2) a Residential College for Students 
—t{3) new Special Wards—(4) a Nurses’ Home, and—(5) well-isolated Wards for 
Lying-in Women. The latter, now that there is a general outery for the more 
thorough instruction of medical students in the practice of midwifery, wil! be 
a most valuable addition to the facilities for teaching. 








This will add 100 beds to the Hogpita', making 381 in all, 


Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Pvincess of Wales have graciously core 
sented to lay the Foundation Stone of the New Building, The estimated cost cf 
this great addition to the Hospital and School is £100,000, 


The Prospectus may be had on application to the School Secreta KF 
MADDEN. ecretary, Mr. F, He 


G. P, FIELD, Dean. 
A. P, LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 

“For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, October 13th, 1891. 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LOUGHBOROUGH. 

—An Endowed School of the First Grade.—BOARDERS are received by 

the Head-Mistress in the School-House, which is situated in its own grounds out- 

side the town. Separate bedrooms. The School is a centre for the Cambridge 

Locals; Pupils prepared also for the R.A.M. Examinations.—For Prospectus, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 





ASSISTANCE WANTED. 





The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


14,770.—A Southern Committee are anxious to obtain £2 12, to complete a 
ion of 73, for a most respectable widow of over 80, who has no children living. 





RIVATE TUITION.—A married beneficed CLERGY- 
MAN, of many years’ successful experience in Tuition, who receives a few 
Boys of good family to prepare for the Public Schools or Commercial Life, is 
willing to take ENTIRE CHARGE of BOYS whose parents are abroad. Great 
educational advantages are offered, combined with the care and comforts of a 
refined Christian home. Situation, Sussex. Highest references. Fees, £60 or 
£75 a year.—Address, ‘‘CLERICUS,” care of Mr. Tann, 75 Chancery Lane, 
London. 





ENSTONE COLLEGE, UTTOXETER — 

J There will be an EXAMINATION on SEPTEMBER 15th for ENTRANCE 

EXHIBITIONS, reducing the School Dues to 20 and 25 guineasa year. Candi- 

dates must be under 15 years of age.—For further information, apply to Rev. D. 
EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered on JULY 22nd. 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. *Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes. 





RESDEN.—Frau Professor BURGER offers a very 
comfortable HOME, on moderate terms, to a LIMITED NUMBER of 
LADIES wishing to reside at Dresden. Excellent opportunities for the study of 
Music, Languages, and especially Painting, Drawing, and Sketching. Highest 
English and German references.—15 Sedanstrasse. 





HAMP FLEURI, COUR, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS 
and Frau v. WORMS have a comfortable ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and 
Painting are the special studies. Escort from London first week in September. 





OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—Mrs. BAYNES has 

transferred the direction of her School to her Daughter, Miss BELEN 

E. BAYNES, Scholar of Somerville College, Oxford. The NEXT TERM will 

begin on SEPTEMBER 17th. Reference kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, Lambeth 

Palace; J. Ruskin, LL.D., Brastwood, Coniston ; Professor Campbell, St. 
Andrews, N.B., and others, 


A niece allows her 2s. 6d., and the Church ls. 6d. per week. 33. per week is 
needed to meet these amounts, 

11,581.—It is desired to raise £6 10s. to continue an allowance of 53. per week 
to a most respectable widow, aged 71, who for 35 years kept an infant school. 
She collects rent for her landlord, who in return lets her have a small house at a 
low rent. She now has a small shop, and, with the assistance of the Committee 
and the daughter of a late employer, is able to support herself comfortably. 

11,005.—£7 10s. is needed to complete six months’ cost of the training of a 
blind girl at the Royal Normal College. Gardner’s Trust bears a fair propor- 
tion of the cost. 

15,257.—An Eastern Committee ask for £3 18s. to complete an allowance of 
53. a@ week to a couple, both over 70. The man, formerly a casual dock-labourer, 
draws 5s. a week superannuation pay from a country benefit club, There are 
no children, but a niece at service pays the club subscription. 

16,250.—It is wished to raise £2 33. 61. to complete a pension for three months 
for a most respectable couple. The man has suffered for most of his life from 
tumonrs in the head, and undergone various operations, one quite recently. He 
requires great attention and good feeding. The clergy and children, as well as 
private donors, are contributing. 

16,253.—£6 133, 6d. is wanted to complete cost of a widow’s training in York 
Road Hospital, and help towards maintenance of child meantime. An employer 
and a friend have contributed £2 10s. Late husband was a cashier. 

16,214.—£5 is required to provide temporary help for some weeks, and con- 
valescent treatment afterwards, for a very respectable single woman, a dress- 
maker, who has had an operation performed at an ear hospita', and is still 
undergoing special treatment. Help has already been given for several weeks, 
and, though there has been improvement, it will be required for about three 
months longer, when it is hoped she will be able to take a situation for which 
(except for deafness) she is very well qualified. 


ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for LADIES), 
43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, N.W. Established 1871, 

Classes for General Education under the teaching and supervision of the Prin- 
cipals. Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Pupils prepared for Uri- 
versity Examinations, &c. Entire charge taken of pupils from India and the 
Colonies, 

Professors and Lecturers in attendance :—Religious Knowledge, the Rev. James 
Corrford, M.A., Lecturer at the London College of Divinity ; English Language 
and Literature, J. N. Hetherington, Esq., F.R.G.S.; Ancient and Modern History, 
H. E. Malden, Esq., M.A., F.R.Hist.S.; Science, E. K. Campbell, Esq., M B., 
F.R.C.S.; French, L. Stiévenard, Esq., F.C.P., Officier d’Académie, Université 
de France, City of London School, and King’s College, London ; German, Dr. C. 
A. Reinecke, University of Gottingen ond City of London College; Latin and 
Arithmetic, C, W. Cunnington, Eeq., A.K.C.; Landscape, Perspective, and Model 
Drawing from the Cast and Living Mode), in Oil and Water-Colours, Alfred 
Hardy, Esq, Miss Rosenberg; Pian» orte, Walter Macfarren, Esq., R.A.M., 
Walter Fitton, Esq., R.A.M.; Solo S: ging, Choral Singing, R. H. Cummings, 
Esq., R.A.M.; Harp, F. Lockwood, Esc.; Violin, Ellis Roberts, Esq. ; Dancing 
and Calisthenics, Mrs. Burch. 

CLASSES REOPEN SEPTEMBER 2ist, 1891. 

For terms, reference, &c., apply to the PRINCIPALS, 


Cs or FLATS (Residential) to be LET, in suites 

of from one to twelve rooms, in proximity to City, West End, Theatres, 
and central railway-stations. Cooking and attendance if required, by resident 
h k Electric light, and hall-porter in uniform. Boy-messenger boxes. 











HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
5 FITZROY STREET, W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered to LADIES who 
desire to become Teachers in Schools. Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared 
for the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. Junior Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination. 

Scholarships offered in all divisions, 

COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 16th. 

Course for London Graduates in preparation for the London Teachers’ Diploma 
begins in January, 1892. 

Address, PRINCIPAL. 





AUSANNE (5 AVENUE DAVEL).—A FEW YOUNG 


MEN desirous of learning French cau be received in the Family of M. 
ASTIE, Professor of Divinity and Mental Philosophy. References. 


WITZERLAND.—A bright HOME for GIRLS and great 
educational advantages (Classes: Gymnase—Music : Conservatoire) are offered 
by Professor and Madame BERNUS DE PRESSENSE.—Address, Lausanne. 








AVY CADETSHIPS.—HEAD-MASTER of very well- 

known seaside Preparatory Schoo), invariably successful with Navy boys, 

will take CAN DIDATES for 1893-94 at half-fees (50 guineas).— Write, ‘* Rev. D.D.,” 
May’s, 162 Piccadilly. 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES.—A high-class and 

well-established School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. MICHAELMAS 

TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 22nd,—Prospectuses on application to the 
Principal, Miss SPARROW, M.C.P. 


CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.— 
Sea air and home life, with thorough education and good masters. Only 
twelve are received. Reference is kindly allowed to the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Chichester, the Ven. the Archdeacon of Chichester; also to Miss 
Clarke, Brondesbury Park, London, N.W., and others.—Address, E, A, B. 
UNDERDOWN, West Worthing. 


TALY asa FIELD for EMIGRATION.—See NATIONAL 
REVIEW, June 1891. Wine-farming in Italy is in many ways a better 
opening for men with moderate capital than can be found in oe * Colony. Mr. 
= STRACHAN MARGAN takes PUPILS.—Address, Monte Fiano, Fiesole, 
‘oscano, 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Great 
Health and Pleasure Resort. Private Marine Esplanade. Eight Lawn- 
Tennis Courts, Large Swimming-Bath, 250 Rooms, Tariff of Manager, 

















— Apply to HOUSEKEEPER, 67, 68, 69 Chancery Lane; or to Collector’s Office, 
63 Chancery Lane. 


EASIDE HOLIDAYS.—FURNISHED HOUSES and 
LODGINGS to LET, at LEE-ON-THE-SOLENT, beautifully situated on 
Hampshire Coast, with fine views of Isle of Wight, and directly opposite Osborne 
Palace. Splendid Beach, sea-bathing, boating, fishing, cricket-field. Pier 750 ft. 
long ; steamer to Southsea, Southampton, Beaulieu, Lymington, &. Railway. 
station, Fareham, 2} hours only from Waterloo.—Apply, F. H. HANNEN, 
Victoria Hotel, Lee-on-the-Solent, Hants. 








AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( i P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 


[) rereres and DOWNSTAITIBS. 
By Miss THackeRay. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 











Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
——_——__ 
OuTsIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 






2s. d. £s. d. 
wee 1010 0} Narrow Column .... 310 0 
«.» 5 5 O| Half-Column........ . 115 0 
Quarter-Page ..sccccocssrcsseeeee 212 6 | Quarter-Column ...........00 a OCF GC 
CoMPAniEs. 
Outside Page .....sceseeseeee £14 14 0 | Inside Page 












Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 


line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms; net, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN and CO. beg to announce 
that Mr. MARION CRAWFORD’S New Novel, “ The 
WITCH of PRAGUE,” is now ready at all Libraries 
and Booksellers’, in 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. Mr. CRAW- 
FORD'S recent Novel, “KHALED: an EASTERN 
STORY,” is still on Sale, 2 vols., price 12s. 


POPULAR NOVELS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
New and Cheaper Edition, just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A CIGARETTE MAKER’S ROMANCE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


MR. ISAACS: a Tale of Modern India. A TALE of a LONELY PARISH. 
DR. C!LAUDIUS: a Trne Story. PaUL PATOFF. 

A ROMAN SINGER, WITH the IMMORTALS, 
ZOROASTER. | GREIFENS1 EIN, 

MARZIO'S CRUCIFIX. SANL’ ILARIO, 


8vo, cloth, 14s. net. 


THE HISTORY of HUMAN MAR- 


RIAGE. By Epwarp WESTERMARCE, Ph.., Lecturer on Sociology at 
the University of Helsingfors. With Preface by Dr. A. R. WALLACE, 


ST, JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ As regards the correctness of his facts and argu- 
ments, it must here suffice to quote the opinion of Mr. Alfred Wallace, who antic:- 
pates that the verdict of independent thinkers on most of the disputed points will 
be in favour of Mr. Westermarck. In any case, we may admire the boldness and 
lucidity with which his views are stated, and the evormous mass of evidence he 
has collected in support of them. Even if one rejects all his theories, the book is 
full of interesting and useful information, While sociologists will exercise them- 
selves over the chapters on the hypothesis of promiscuity, on sexual selection, and 
the prohibition of marriage between kindred, the less advanced inquirer will be 
diverted by the history of courtship amongst primitive and savage people, the 
description of various marriage ceremonies, or, it may be, by the remarks on the 
duration of marriage...... He is chiefly concerned, however, with the past history 
of marriage; and of the value of bis researches in this branch of sociology we 
cannot speak too highly. His book is in every way deserving of the high eulogy 
pronounced on it by Dr. Wallace.” 


JOURNAL OF THE LEPROSY 
INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE. 


Edited by PHINEAS 8. ABRAHAM, M.A., &. 
No. III, 2s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





CHEAP EDITIONS. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. medium 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DR. NORMAN MACLEOD’S 
WORKS. 


CONTAINING: 


1. The OLD LIEUTENANT | 3. REMINISCENCES of a 
and HIS SON. HIGHLAND PARISH. 


; : h 
2. The STARLING : a Scotch | | (aR ACTER SKETCHES 


5. EASTWARD—The HOLY LAND, EGYPT, SYRIA. 
Each Work can be had separately, price 6d. 


C. BURNET and CO., 25 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 





| eas ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS)... ssw awe wee £12,000,000 








Serms of Subscription, 
———_—_>_-— 


. Yearly, mw Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdon .., “ae ah ake cue £1 8 6.4.0 14 8.....0 7 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6.....015 3.....0 7 
8 


Including postage to India, China, &c.... coo LIB 6 ce O16 8 vccvee 0 


ty @ 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Ep1ToR, but: 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 








THE Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 


AUGUST. CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents FoR AUGUST. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


Our DEaLinGs WITH THE Poor. By Miss O:tavir 


ACCIDENTS 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ill. : ITaLy, FRANCE, AND THE Papacy. By Signor Crispi. —— 
Tue Nrxt ParLiament. By Edward Dicey, U.B. Tue Story oF aN INDIAN tone By =. Established 1849, 
A War CORRESPONDENT’S REMINISCENCES. By fessor F. Max Miller. Capital... R 


Archibald Forbes, 


Pictor SacritEcus: A.D. 1483. By Vernon Lee. 
THe Furore or LanpscaPe Art. By James | Lanovr anp Lire IN Lonpon. By Clementina 


3 ae .. £1,0 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


Stanley Little. Black. 


DeMoGRaPHY. By Captain Sir Douglas Galton, 
K.C.B., F.R.S. 

On CERTAIN ECCLESIASTICAL MIRACLES, By the Rev. 
Father Ryder. 

THe ‘“‘ConrusIon Worse CONFOUNDED” AT THE 
Wark Orrice. By General Sir George Chesney. 

Tue DRAMA OF THE MOMENT. By H. A. Kennedy. 

THEODORE DE BANVILLE. By Rowland E. Prothero. 

Tue FrencH in TonQuIN, By the Right Hon. Lord 
Lamington, 

“* Tue Seamy SIDE OF AUSTRALIA:” A REPLY FROM 
THE COLONIES. By Howard Willoughby. 

IDENTIFICATION BY Finaer-Tips, (With a Plate.) 
By Francis Galton, F.R.S. 

FRONTIERS AND PROTECTORATES. By Sir Alfred C, 
Lyall, K.C.B., K.C.1.E. 
London: Kraan Pau, Trencu, Trisyer, and 

Co., Limited. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


’ 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 106. AUGUST. 
CoNTENTS, 
Tue MISCHIEF OF Monica. By L. B. Walford. 
Chaps, 28-30, 
ARCHBISHOP TAIT OF CANTERBURY. By “ A. K. H.B.” 
AmBiTious Mrs. Wituatts. By W. E. Norris. 
THE STRANGE InsTINCTS OF CaTTLE. By W. H. 
Hudson. 
THE THREE Fares. By F. Marion Crawford, Author of 
“Mr, Isaacs,’’ ‘‘ Dr. Claudius,’ &. Chaps, 10-12, 
THE BALLAD OF Sir Huex. By E. Nesbit. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
London: LonGMans, GREEN, and Co. 


OLLOWAY’S' PILLS.—TuHE 
GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES.— 

They correct bile, prevent flatulency, cleanse the 
iver, and purify the system, renovate the debilitated, 
trengthen the stomach, increase the appetite, in- 








Tue ETHICS OF GAMBLING. By W. Douglas Mac- 
kenzie, 

MORALITY IN FICTION. ~—Soe MacOoll 

THe AMERICAN TRAMP. By Josiah Flynt. 

Souts anp Faces. By Norah Gribble. 

REMBRANDT’S LESSON IN ANATOMY. By W. Hastie, 


B.D. 
Sr. PauL AND THE Roman Law. By W. E. Ball, 


LL.D. 
THE AnTIPODEANS,.—I. By D. Christie Murray. 


IspisteR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 910. AUGUST, 1891. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

Sir JoHn MacponaLp. By Martin J. Griffin, Joint- 

Librarian of Parliament, Ottawa, 
CooKERY, 
Francesca’s REVENGE, 


Srupies 1n TacticaL PROGRESS DURING THE LasT 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 

CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 

NaMEs In NOVELS, 

Woopcocr, SNIPE, AND PLOVER. By ‘‘ A Son of the 
Marshes.”” 

MneEemosyNE. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

AccEss To MOUNTAINS, 

THE OLD SaLoon. 

THE SESSION AND THE GOVERNMENT. 





Witi1am Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





vigorate the nerves, promote health, and reinst: 
the weak to an ardour of feeling never before ex- 
pected. The sale of these Pills throughout the globe 
astcn'shes everybody, convincing the most sceptical 
that there is no medicine equal to Holloway’s Pills 
for removing the complaints which are incidental to 
the human race, They are indeed a blessing to the 
afflicted, and a boon to those who suffer from disorder, 
internal or external, Th ds of p have 
testified that by their use alone they have been re- 
stored to health after other remedies had proved 
unsuccessfu), 











R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFEuS.—Mr. Thresh, Chemist, Buxton, 
writes :—** Many cures of asthma, bronchitis, 
coughs, colds, &c., have come under my notice. No 
other medic'ne cures so quickly, safely, or 
pleasantly.” In all disorders of the Throat and 
lungs, rheumatism, and all hysterical and nervous 
complaints, they give instant relief, a rapid cure, 


and taste pleasantly. Sold by all Druggists, at ls. 13d. 


and 23. 9d. per box. 





ht ee } Secretaries. 





IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 


Overs, PRESERVED PRO- 
VISIONS, and 


— MEATS. Also, 
— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 














—— SOUP, & JELLY, & other 








emis for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








USE 
F R Y’'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 
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Ready next week, price 2s. 
THE 


LAST GREAT NAVAL WAR, 


A Historical Retrospect, by 
A. NELSON SEAFORTH. 
In 1 vol. small 4to, with Charts. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 





Ready in a few days, 340 pp., extra crown 
8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


LETTERS OF 
MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. 


Translated from the French by 
MARY J. SERRANO. 


WITH PORTRAITS, AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS AND SKETCHES, &c. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


THE NEW REVIEW, 


AUGUST. Price 9d. 


JEWISH COLONISATION AND THE RussIAN PERSECU- 
TION. 
1. By Arnold White. 
2. By E. B. Lanin. 
LovE AnD Fiction. By Paul Bourget. 
NatHan Brown. By Professor Max Miiller. 
A REMEMBRANCE, By George Moore. 

THEATRE FIRES: THEIR CAUSES AND REMEDIFS. 
By Captain Eyre M. Shaw, C.B. 
REMINISCENCES OF Euxk-HuntTinc. By Edward 

North Buxton. 
From THE Main’s Pornt or View. By‘ M. Y.” 
A Move City; or, REFoRMED LONDON, 
V. TREES AND FLOWERS. By Professor H. 
Marshall Ward. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 








Price 1s. ; or post-free, 13 stamps, 


INDEPENDENCE: a Retrospect from 
the Reminiscences, Home and Colonial, of 
CHARLES ASHWOLD BLAND. 


Harrison and Sons, 59 Pall Mall. 


RIZE NOVELS of £200, £150, and 
£100, for Serial Publication, invited by the 
GLASGOW WEEKLY HERALD Proprietors. Par- 
ticulars of Competition given in the Weekly Herald 
or in the Glasgow Daily Herald, 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


GEROLSTEIN, 


THE CHAMPAGNE OF NATURAL MINERAL 
WATERS. 





Pure, Sparkling, Delicious, 


GEROLSTEIN 


is the MOST EFFERVESCENT of any Natural 
Mineral Water, being charged solely with its own 
Natural Gas. 


Supplied at all the Theatres and at all 
Spiers and Pond’s Restaurants. 


STRONGLY RECOMMENDED by the MOST 
EMINENT MEMBERS of the MEDICAL PRO- 
FESSION as a ‘onan NATURAL MINERAL 
WATER KNO 


16¢. for s Pints; 21s. for 50 Quarts. 
GEROLSTEIN COMPANY, 153 Cheapside, E.C, 





HYDROPATHY. 
“SMEDLEY’S.” BIRKDALE, 


SOUTHPORT. 

TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell 5 Senaeam 
Terms, from 23 guineas per week. 
Prospectus, apply to tie MANAGER, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French sagem They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the = id. Supplied 





in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations a application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal 

mdon ces, 4 Beanfo: 
Lonion, W.0, 


rish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
rt Buildings, Strand, 





A NEW AND POWERFUL SERIAL, 


BY THE AUTHORS OF 
NUGENT—MATERIALIST, 
ENTITLED 
NO COMPROMISE, 
BEGAN IN THE 


JULY NUMBER of the 


NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 


Price ONE SHILLING, Monthly. 


PAUL 





READ 


NO COMPROMISE, 


BY THE AUTHORS OF 


PAUL NUGENT—MATERIALIST, 


° BEGUN IN THE 


JULY NUMBER of the 


NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE. 





GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN and WELSH, Newbery House, Lordon; and Sydney. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 
NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 


in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNEST A. —  Grrctiations, Latico, Ohidzes, and Tafnts, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 











Catalogues post-free. 











CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamrzLL and Urnam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THe INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mxssrs. Bruntano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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SEELEY & 60.’S NEW BOOKS & EDITIONS. 
The PEAK of DERBYSHIRE. By J. Leyland. 


With Etchings and other Illustrations by Herbert Railton and Alfred Daw- 
son. Cloth, 7s. 6d. Large-Paper Copies (250 only), 12s. 6d. 

** When Mr. Leyland throws in Haddon Hall and Chatsworth, Ashbourne and 
the Dove, his ‘ Peak’ has clements of interest sufficient for three or four ordinary 
dDooks...... Altogether, Mr. Leylavd has produced a delightful book on adelightful 
subject, and it is mee to Jay it down without regret.” —Saturday Review. 


NIFORM with the ABOVE 


EXMOOR and the HIGHLANDS of WEST 


SOMERSET. By J. Lu. W Pace, Author of * An Exploration of Dart- 
moor.” Second Edition, with Etchings and other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


An EXPLORATION of DARTMOOR. By J. 


a W. Paar. Second Edition, with Etchings and other Illustrations, cloth, 
s, 6d. 
and CHEAPER EDITION of 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By W. J. 


Lortxvz. With 74 Illustrations by Herbert Railton. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
An Edition is published with 12 Copper-Plates, at 21s. 

** Though a dozen bouks have been written on Westminster Abbey, we know of 
none at once more complete and admirable, both from a literary and an artistic 
point of ee mt the volume before us.’’—Publisher’s Circular, 

EAP TRANSLATION of the recently discovered MS. 


ARISTOTLE’S CONSTITUTION of ATHENS. 


Translated for English Students and R:aders. By THomas J. DymeEs, B.A. 
Price 2s, 6d, 
NEW VOLUME of EVENTS of OUR OWN TIME. 


ACHIEVEMENTS in ENGINEERING 


during the Last Half-Century. By L. F. Vernon Harcourt. With Por- 
trait on Copper of Robert Stephenson, and !2 other Illustrations, besides 
Diagrams, cloth, 5:. 

**Mr, Vernon Haroourt’s volume, as dealing with a subject so vast and 
varied, is necessarily concise and condonsed in its treatment of the history of 
individual achievements, such as the great tunnels, canals, bridges, piers, and 
breakwaters which the last half-century has seen constructed. Mr. Vernon Har- 
court i3 a competent authority, and has much to say which is well worth 
reading.” —Times. 


NEW CHINA and OLD. Notes on the 


Country and the People, made during a Residence of Thirty Years. By Ven. 
ARTHUR E. MOULE, oo of Ningpo and C.M 8. Missionary. With 30 
Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d 
“Archdeacon Monle "deals with topics of great interest, and speaks of them 
with the authority due to wide personal experience.’’—Times, 


The ARAB and the AFRICAN. Experiences 


of Eastern Equatorial Africa. By 8. Tristram Prurn, M.D., Medical Mis- 
sionary of the V.M.S. With Illustrations, cloth, 63. 


The GREEK GULLIVER; or, Stories from 


Lucian. By the Rey. A. J. Courcu. With Illustrations, cloth, 1s, 6d.; 
sewed, ls, 


SEELEY and CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST, 


Mr. EDWARD “ARNOLD has the honour of 


announcing that he has been appointed Publisher to the Secretary 
of State for India in Council, and Agent for the Sale of Indian 
Government Publications. On and after August 1st, all the 
important Books and Maps issued by the Government of India will 
be obtainable at 37 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. Mr. 
Edward Arnold is also prepared to undertake the publication of 
any Works relating to Oriental Literature and Affairs, in which he 
will be assisted by the advice and experience of some of the most 
distinguished Orientalists of the day. 


The NATIONAL REVIEW for AUGUST, 


price 23. 6d., is now ready, containing, among other Articles :—‘‘ A PLEA FOR 
THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE.” By Karl Blind.—‘‘Roussravu’s IpraL Houss- 
HOLD.” By Mrs. Andrew Lang.—* THe PERSECUTED RussiIAN JEWS.” By 
C. B. R. Kent.—&c. 


TWENTY MODERN MEN. The Second 


Series of Literary Portraits from the National Observer is now ready at all 
Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, price 1s, 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very Rev. 


8S. Rernotps Hour, ee by’ Rochester. Eleventh Edition, Complete and 
Revised, crown 8vo, cloth, 23. $d. 
“A perfectly charming book. Daily Telegraph. 


STATE and FEDERAL GOVERNMENT in 


SWITZERLAND. By J. ae! _ en Ph.D., of the Johns Hopkins 
University. Royal 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6 


The JOURNAL of MORPHOLOGY. This 


well-known American Periodical will in future be supplied by Mr. Edward 
Arnold, to whom all subscriptions sk should be sent. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, : 37 1 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
AUGUST. 


Tue Future or PortucaL. By Oswald Crawfurd, C.M.G. 

> eon ae 8 FRIENDSHIP WITH SCHILLER. By Professor Dowden. 
Tue LasourR MoveMENT IN AUSTRALIA, By Francis Adams, 

Note on a NEw Poet. By Grant Allen, 

THE New YacutinG. By Sir Morell Mackenzie, M.D. 

Tue Epucation or Mixitary Orricers. By Walter Wren. 

PaInTER’s “PALACE OF PLEASURE.’ By J. A. Symonds. 

Private LIFE in FRANCE IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY.—IV. By Mary 
F. Robinson (Madame Darmesteter). 

MARRIAGE AND FREE THOUGHT. By “ M.” 

THE OLD Economy anp THE New. By Professor W. Smart. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 
The INSANITY of ¢ GENIUS, and 


GENERAL INEQUALITY of HUMAN 4 CULTY 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. By F. J. Nisnet, 
Author of “ Marriage and Heredity.” 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s. 

In a Letter about this Book, Professor HUXLEY writes :— 
“Genius to my mind means innate capacity of any kind above 
the average mental level. From a biological point of view, I 
should say that a genius among men stands in the same position 
as a ‘sport’ among animals and plants, and is a product of the 
variability which is the postulate of selection both natural and 
artificial.” 


TWO YEARS AMONGST the 


SAVAGES of NEW GUINEA. With an Introductory Chapter on 
North Queensland. By W. D. Pitcatrn, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


[Now ready. 
NOTES on MEN, WOMEN, and 
BOOKS. By Lady Witpez. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. [Now ready. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


By A. W. Bucxianp, Member of the Anthropological Institute. 1 vol. crown 
8vo, 6s. 

“Has certainly brought together an immense wealth of facts, and besides giving 
us his own criticisms, he has stated the theories held by our leading authorities 
in paleontology, so that his book is a storehouse of information and speculation 
on the obscure beginnings of our race.’’—Dai'y Telegraph. 


UP and DOWN: Sketches of Travel in 


Europe. By Girpert 8S. Macquorp. With 29 Illustrations by Thomas R. 
Macquoid, R.I, A New Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 6s 
“‘ The record of travel is brightly written and sontavel admirably attractive by 
Mr. T, R. Macquoid’s drawings.’’—Saturday Review. 
“It is a pleasant book to read, and one that should be consulted by men whose 
minds are not made up as to their route for a ho: iday on the Continent.”— 


Scotsman, pig et spells 
MEW RO EL E. 
HUMBLING HIS PRIDE. By C. T. 


C. James, Author of “ The New Faith,” ‘‘ The Blindness of Memory Earle.” 
3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
“Tt has ‘good points and an excellent tone, Consistent vigour is shown in the 
sketch of the central figure.””—Morning Pest, 


QUITA. By Crcm Douysray, Author of 
“The County.” 2 vols., 21s. 
‘The De Moleyns are excellent conventional Belgravians, and Saville the thick- 
skinned, with his ‘little story about a fellow, you know,’ is a comic wooer of the 
first class of fatuity.’’—Athenzum. 


DARRELL’S DREAM. ByC.J. Horner. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. [Now ready. 
WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, W.C. 








This day is published, 


SEVEN DREAMERS. By ANNIE 
T. SLOSSON. Six Shillings. —* Mrs. 
Slosson has written a singularly beautiful and 
fascinating volume.” —Srxctator, June 24th. 
NOTICE.—A Second Edition is in prepara- 
tion, and will be ready shortly. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE, and CO., 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN begs to 
announce that COUNT TOLSTOY’S new 
Comedy, “ The FRUITS of ENLIGHTEN- 
MENT,” translated from the Russian by 
Dr. E. J. Dillon, with an Introduction by 
Mr. W. A. Pinero, and a Portrait of the 


Author, will be ready early next week, price 5s. 





LONDON : 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphie Address: Bookmen, London. 








136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 














5 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SEVENTH EDITION, now ready. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S 
MEMOIR OF THE 


LIFE OF LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
And of ALICE OLIPHANT, his Wife. 


2 vols. post 8vo, with Portraits, 21s. 
At all Libraries. 


FOR GOD AND HUMANITY 


A Romance of Mount Carmel. 


By HASKETT SMITH, M.A.,, 
Author of “ The Divine Epiphany,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


**This novel is original, beautiful, and instruetive...... It will be widely read 
and re-read—not only for its idealisations of human life, but for its graphic de- 
scriptions of sacred spots in Palestine.”’—Liverpool Mercury. 

** The book as a whole is powerful and fascinating.’’—Scotsman. 


GALLOWAY in ANCIENT and MODERN 


TIMES, By P. H. M‘Kertuiz, F.8.A. Scot., F.R.G.S., &., Author of “ Lands 
and their Owners ir Galloway.’’ Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 

“An important and valuable addition to the literature of a district exceedingly 
fertile in interesting h’storical associations. A work of permanent historical 
value,’’—Scotsman. 

* Fall of antiquarian gossip.” —Liverpool Mercury. 


IT HAPPENED YESTERDAY: a Novel. 


By Freperick MarsuHatt, Author of “Claire Brandon,’ “ French Home 
Life.”” In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 

** Decidedly original in conception, and clever in execution. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a greater contrast than exists between the two women whose rela- 
= each other supply the motive of this interesting story.’’—Literary 

pPmnron. 

** Cleverly worked out, and containing some admirable sketches of character.” 
—John Bull, 


Now complete in 3 vols, royal 8vo. 


STEPHENS’ BOOK of the FARM. Fourth 


Edition, Revised, and in great part Rewritten. By JamEs Macponacp, of 
the Farming World, &c. Illustrated with 40 Portraits of Animals, and up- 
wards of 700 Engravings, and Plans of Farm Buildings, handsomely bound 
with leather back and gilt top, £3 3s. 
*,* Also in 6 Divisional Volumes, strongly bound in cloth, price 10s. 6d. each. 
««The most comprehensive work on practical farming ever written.”—Standard. 
“‘ This work is, in the most comprehensive meaning of the term, encyclopz lic, 
entertaining, and most reliable.”—Farmer, 
“The standard work on everything relating to the farm.’”’—Scotsman, 


BOOKS ON SPORT. 
By JOHN COLQUHOUN. 


The MOOR and the LOCH. Containing 


Minute Instructions in a!l Highland Sports, with Wanderings over Crag and 
Corrie, F:ood and Fell. Seventh Edition, 8vo, with Lilustrations, 21s. 

“ He presents all lovers of Scotland with the completest details of all Highland 
sport, on all of which he is an unexceptional authority ; and with what many will 
value even more, a series of lifelike sketches of the rarer and more interesting 
animals of the country......It is simply indispensable in every Scottish shooting- 
lodge.”’—Academy. 








By TOM SPEEDY. 


SPORT in the HIGHLANDS and LOW- 


LANDS of SCOTLAND with ROD and GUN. With Illustrations by Lieu- 
t nant-General Hope Crealocke, C.B., C.M.G., and others. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, 153. y 
‘‘Incomparably the best book of its kind is Mr. Speedy’s ‘ Sport in the High- 
lands and Lowlands of Scotland.’......The most accurate, practical, and trust- 
worthy of its kind. I: is extremely interesting.”—Truth. 
“ An admirable handbook to Scottish wild sports.””—Times. 


G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; or, the 


WATERWAYS, LAGOONS, and DECOYS of EAST ANGLIA. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with 7 Full-Page Plates, crown 8vo, 63. 
** The most interesting of all descriptions of the Broads, aud will preserve the 
memory of a paradise for naturalists and sportsmen.”—Land and Water. 


the AUTHOR of ** WOODLAND, MOOR, and STREAM.” 


ANNALS of 2 FISHING VILLAGE. Drawn 


from the Notes of “A Son of the Marshes.” Edited by J. A. Owren. Crown 
8vo, with 7 Full-Page Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
‘© Will be read with pleasure, alike by lovers of sport and lovers of nature.”— 
Rod and Gun. 
“This book is nothing less than fascinating ’—Spectator. 


By DAVID WEBSTER. 


The ANGLER and the LOOP-ROD. With 


a of the Author, 4 Coloured Plates, and other Illustrations, crown 
vo, 73 6d. 

“There have been few books produced lately of more practical interest to the 
angler than this.”’—Scotsman. 


By THOMAS TOD STODDART. 


ANGLING SONGS. With a Memoir of the 


Author by Anna M. Stoppart. Crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 7s. 6d. 

“It isa book of which a man should have two copies—one to keep with his 
fly-book in the pocket of bis coat, and to lie in the boat with the landing-net and 
the creel ; another copy to bind in morocco and place among the honoured 
volumes on his shelves,”’"—Saturday Review, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


NOTICE—The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for AUGUST, 1891, contains, among other Articles of 
Interest :—MR. CHAINE’S SONS. Chaps. 29-32.— 
IRISH BULLS, AND BULLS NOT IRISH—THE 
CONGRESS OF VIENNA—WAYFARING IN THE 
QUERCY.— LETTY COE.— LOVE OR MONEY. 
Chaps. 27-30.—é&e. 


PRESS OPINIONS OF SOME 
New Novels at all Libraries. 


The STANDARD says :— 
“SO NEAR AKIN (8 vols.] is a clever story, and if itis a 
first book we shall look forward with interest to its successor.” 


The ST. JAMES’S says :— 

“The dénouement in SO NEAR AKIN is tragical, but is 
told with great spirit, while the character of the heroine is drawn 
with a skill which would alone be sufficient to prove that in Mrs. 
BENGOUGH we have a new writer of high ability.” 


The ACADEMY says:— 

“The ALDERMAN’S CHILDREN [3 vols.] is 
throughout a sensible and well-executed story. Mr. BRINSLEY 
RICHARDS is a deft hand both in construction of plot and in 
descriptive narrative. His book is thoroughly enjoyable.” 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— 

“A story of middle-class life in which crime plays a more 
conspicuous part than love, is THE ALDERMAN’S 
CHILDREN. The plot of this somewhat sensational novel is 
characterised by considerable ingenuity and originality...... There 
are smart sketches of character, notably those of Lady Looney, 
Madge Rose, and Chauncey Travers.” 


The GRAPHIC says:— 


“To read AN OLD MAID’S LOVE [3 vols.] is a reat 
pleasure, and one which does not evaporate when the last page has 


been turned.” 
The ACADEMY says :— 
“Mr. MAARTENS writes vigorously in AN OLD MAID’S 
LOVE, and with lifelike fidelity to nature. The novel is strong 
both in humour and pathos.” 


The MORNING POST says:— 

«A country-town chronicle as well written as THE HAL- 
LETTS [8 vols.,] has in itself many of the elements of a 
successful novel. When, added to these, the author has the 
simple yet graphic manner of LESLIE KEITH, it has a very real 
attraction for the lovers of wholesome fiction. The author has 
already shown talent for delineation of character, and in her 
present work Andrew Hallett, his meek wife, and Lavy Moss are 
clever as well as vigorous sketches.” 


The SPECTATOR says :— 

“The general character of THE HALLETTS is well 
indicated by its sub-title, ‘A Country-Town Chronicle.’ There is 
a fairly solid structure of plot, but the interest of the story liesin 
the quietly truthful delineation of various types of character.” 


The TIMES says :— 

“THE UNDERGRADUATE [2 vols.] is an extremely 
clever and sparkling novel. The scenes in the Dissenting ‘ con- 
nexion’ in Seaborough are as full of knowledge and nearly as 
good as anything Mrs. Oliphant described in ‘The Chronicles of 
Carlingford.’ ” 

The MORNING POST says :— 

“Mr. DERING’S THE UNDERGRADUATE is on some- 
what new lines. He treats the difficult incident of his hero’s love 
for the professor’s wife with as much tact as can be desired, and 
not without a touch of humour.” 











NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “DR, EDITH ROMNEY.” 


EVELYN’S CAREER. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITIONS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


WORMWOOD. By Marie Corelli. 


Tn 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 
‘* The story is very powerful and very realistic ; it is also very terrible; but the 
author has certainly observed men and women as they are, and written the truth.” 
—London Figaro, 








Also, now ready. 


AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SALE OVER ONE MILLION COPIES. 
THE NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


A New Edition, each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, handsomely bound in red cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The 34th Volume has now been issued. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 
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«A Lady wants no other Cosmetic than PEARS’ SOAP, 
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but one caution is absolutely necessary from a hygienic point of view. It ts a notorious fact that 
Pears’ Soap is sold at a very small profit (I think not more than about one halfpenny per tablet) 
on the wholesale cost price; consequently, one or other of the many soaps in the market (on the sale 
| of which a profit of threepence or fourpence per tablet may be made) is sometimes either substituted 


or recommended to the buyer as ‘just as good,’ ‘ equally pure,’ §c., §e., §c., the real object of the 


dealer, of course, being simply to obtain the greater profit by the sale of the inferior article which 
he recommends or attempts to substitute. Patients should, therefore, insist on having Pears’ Soap 
when they ask for it, otherwise they may find that, instead of being served with a Genuine Soap, 
they have an article of most inferior quality foisted upon them ; something worse than worthless, 


calculated only to set up HEAT, REDNESS, IRRITATION, and general unsightliness of the skin.” 


From the “HYGIENE OF THE SKIN,” by Mr. J. L. MILTON, Senior Surgeon, 
St. John’s Hospital for the Skin, London. 
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